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United States Rubber Company cooperated 
in the development of the one-man parachute 
raft. Before this, fighter pilots had little pro- 
tection when forced down at sea. Strapped to 
the flier as a seat pack, this one-man raft is 
now used by fighter pilots in both the Army 
and Navy Air Forces 





that men may 
LIVE 


to build a better world 


Tired, worn—wet and hungry— 
But safe! 


Safe on a friendly beach with food and friends 
and shelter near. 


Many a young flier, forced down at sea, has 
reached safety because of the lifesaving equip- 
ment which is furnished to him. The inflatable 
raft and its amazing assortment of lifesaving 
devices from bullet-hole plugs to bailing bucket 
protects him against the hazards of the open sea. 


This lifesaving equipment is another example 
of the never-ending diligence and vision of the 
leaders of our armed forces... working with 
American industry to provide every safeguard 
within the reach of science and American in- 
ventive genius to guard and protect and save 
American lives. 


As a company which has worked in closest 
cooperation with our Army and Navy technical 
staffs in the design, development and produc- 
tion of lifesaving rafts and much of their pro- 
tective equipment, the men and women in our 
factories and laboratories are devoting every 
resource to the winning of this war...serving 
through science...that men may live... to 
build a better world. 


UGH SCIENCE 








When the pilot hits the water, he pulls a cord 
which releases the raft and automatically in- 
flates it in from 5 to 10 seconds. It is within 
instant reach when needed, ready to carry 
him to safety. The inflatable life-preserver 
vest, also designed and built by “‘U.S.,” keeps 
him afloat until he is safely in the raft. 


The one-man parachute raft is provided with 
emergency food and water rations, first aid 
kit, sea marking, bullet plugs, paddles, bailing 
bucket, sea anchor—and latest models even 
include a sail and mast and a protective cover- 
ing which can be used for protection against 
cold, heat and ocean spray. 


Listen to the Philharmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 
4:30 E. W. T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. « In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD. 
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VICTORY GARDEN SIGN-UPS are not coming in as fast as they did last year. 
Maximum additional gas allowance for victory gardeners this year is 
300 gallons. To get it, Gardener must show (1) that he has a garden of 
at least 1,500 square feet, (2) can't get to and from his garden by 
any other transportation and (3) that the garden plot is close enough 
to his home so that extra gas will allow him to make two trips a week 
to it during the wiih a 28 


now that the fishing trip to Canada, just before the Preece AE conference 
last Fall, included a secret conference with Molotov, who flew in via 
Siberia, and Churchill's press correspondents are guessing that the 
current "vacation" includes big-—talk with leaders from one or more of 
the Allies. 


REPUBLICANS ARE PLANNING a series of conferences with agricultural leaders, 
coast to coast, similar to the one held with Grange, Farm Bureau, 
Farmers Union, etc., in Chicago in early April. Tentatively scheduled 
are talkfests about GOP agricultural platform with northeastern dairy-— 
men, western cattlemen and west coast truck and fruit growers. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE PROPOSALS for the post-war will pop up at Conference of 
Commissions of Inter-American Development to be held in New York City, 
May 9-18. Latin-Americans will show up with sundry suggestions and 
resolutions to promote Inter-American harmony. Most of the suggestions 
they will make are being written now at the office of the Co-ordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs here in Washington...Each one slanted as 
Nelson Rockefeller and the Administration thinks it should be slanted. 


FORGET ABOUT BEEF until next fall. Survey of beef cattle on feed in the corn 
belt shows a drop of 24% since last Spring. A check on 10,000 carload 
lots to be shipped between now and September 30 shows a sharp down- 
ward curve in deliveries from April on. Packers also expect declining 
hog shipments after this month. 


PLYWOOD STRONGER THAN STEEL is claimed by a manufacturer in Oshkosh, Wis., 
called "pluswood." It is built up with 45 layers of wood per inch, 
impregnated under terrific pressure, with a resinous chemical. British 
are buying the stuff for airplane propellers. Du Pont has announced in 
New York a chemical treatment with METHYLOLUREA, compound of Urea and 
formaldehyde, that makes soft wood hard as iron. 


SUGAR-BEET SEED PELLETS, developed by the Michigan State Experiment Station and 
Dow Chemical Co., will permit mechanical planting and ease off on 
plant thinning, for the first time, this Spring. Sugar-—Beet seeds 
grow in irregular clusters that have heretofore foiled mechanical 
planters. Dow Co. chemists evolved a method of coating each one with 
harmless material that makes them uniform in size but does not affect 
germination. The pellets are about the size of soybeans, only round. 


BLACK MARKETS in Lithuania now quote butter at $10 a lb., sugar at $7 a lb. and 
bacon at $12 a lb. / 


MEXICO is preparing to send a "token Army" overseas to join the Allied Forces. 
More than 12,000 Mexican citizens have volunteered in USA Armed 
Forces already. 


MORE THAN 20% of Nazi aircraft on Eastern Front now are reported to be obsolete 
types. 
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Peter, You Can Never 
Be President... 


But, that’s about the only door that’s barred to you 
—an immigrant boy—in America. 


You can become a great doctor. Or a painter or 
musician. You can be the head of a business. You can 
be a farmer, a teacher, a scientist, a mechanic, a clergy- 
man of a statesman. 


The opportunity is ere. 


The fact that you are poor—and were born in a foreign 
country needn’t hold you back. In this country nearly 
everyone at the top started at the bottom. 


Whether you work for somebody else—or employ 
other people in a business of your own—youw’re free 
in America. 


And that is important. 


It’s that very freedom for individuals, industry and 
agriculture that provides incéntive, creates competi- 
tion, permits business to grow, makes jobs, increases 
production, lowers costs and raises wages. 


That’s the American way. 


In this country we have always encouraged inventive 
skill and ingenuity. We take pride in honest work 
and achievement. 


The highest standard of living in the world is the 
result. 


But in spite of all that, you'll find people here who 
talk about “rebuilding America.” They would like to 
change all the things that have made America great 
—and pattern it after some other country. 


You'll hear a lot about voting for so-and-so because 
he'll “take care of you and your family from now on.” 


But you'll find that most self-respecting Americans 
prefer to take care of themselves—and work out their 
own futures. 


Americans don’t like to be pushed around. 


Our forefathers founded this country to get away from 
that sort of thing. 


That’s why millions of people have settled here—and 
prospered. That’s why you and your parents came 
over here. 


“Study this country carefully, Peter. Find out what 
really makes it tick 


Discover for yourself how the power and the glory 
of America lie in her birthright of freedom and 


opportunity. 


Remember that we are fighting this war to defend 
that birthright. 


No, you can never be president, Peter—but your 
children can! And you can win a solid place for your- 
self and build a shining future here, #f you will learn 
to stand on your own feet and #f you will do your 
share to keep America American. : 
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CASUALTY LIST: The Road Back 


NEMY bombs chewed into Tunisia’s 

soil, shaking the earth as a cat shakes 
a mouse. Stukas, their guns spitting fire 
and death, screeched earthward in repeated 
dives. Shot and shell from the American 
rear churned the world into a din of death. 
Still the 28 year old Oklahoman crouched 
in his slit trench and squeezed his machine 
gun trigger. When victory cleared the 
dust of battle, the Oklahoman was whole 
in body but not in nerves. He was a vic- 
tim of battle shock. 

Back home weeks later, the Army dis- 
charged him for “emotional outbursts” and 
“extreme nervousness.” In civil life he had 
been a farm hand in the beet fields. Now 
he was unfit for such strenuous work. 

Would he become just another forgotten 
casualty of the war like thousands before 
him in World War One when stormy seas 
of victory washed fighting men upon the 
calm shores of peace and a doting public 
yelled huzzahs at them—only to forget to 
give back jobs they had left in order to 
learn how to kill an enemy? 

Or would he be sold today’s equivalent 
of 50 poor acres of land and a jeep to do 
work for which he now was unsuited? 
Then, in the future, join other jobless 
veterans to march on Washington, herded 
and beaten. 

Destiny and the U. S. Veterans Admin- 
istration, which faces the biggest job of its 
existence, has decreed otherwise. The Ok- 
lahoman talked with a U. S. V. A. voca- 
tional advisor, mentioning that he once en- 
joyed wild-life conservation work while at 
a CCC camp. The vocational expert im- 
mediately got in touch with the Minnesota 
State Conservation Department. Soon the 
ex-machine gunner was training amid the 
quiet and peace of that state’s fish hatch- 
eries, learning to become a professional 
fish culturist. 

Now, he is learning how to gather fish 
eggs, how to ¢are for them in huge tanks, 
the spawn-habits of fish, how to feed fin- 
gerlings and how and when to stock lakes 
and streams. 


Occupational Therapy 


His work-a-day existence apparently has 
been assured. This is typical of the new 
pattern of activity the Veterans Adminis- 
tration has cut for itself: (1) to care for 
ailments contracted during service, repair 
broken bodies, restore the health of ex-sol- 
diers, and (2) to rehabilitate and train for 
useful, self-supporting occupations those 
veterans whose scars of war have made 
them unfit for their old lines of work. 

For the maimed and wounded, the lame 
and blind, the Veterans Administration 
estimates a billion dollars worth of sol- 
dier’s homes and hospitals will be needed 
to care for casualties from today’s 10,000,- 
ooo man military force. This means at 
least 300,000 beds and other facilities. 


Occupational therapy will play a major 
part in mending broken bodies and sick 
minds to help many of them become self- 
supporting. Weaving, simple carpentry, 
outdoor exercise, jig-saws, will be the 
tools with which those able to do so will 
work to prepare for a new life. 

For the permanently disabled, modern 
medicine, the latest equipment and the 
best medical minds of the nation will be 
available. 

And for the blind there is the hope 
and encouragement in the example set by 
a young Pennsylvania school teacher who 
tramped upon a booby trap and will be 
sightless the rest of his life. The Veterans 
Administration first arranged for him to 
work at cigar counters in government 
buildings in Washington. Then he was put 
to operating milling machines in industry. 
Weeks later he was sent to Canada to talk 
with Canadian officials about their train- 
ing programs.-Returning home he was sent 
on a tour of the states and today is an 
employe of the War Department as voca- 
tional advisor to the blind in a Pennsyl- 
vania hospital. He earned $1200 a year 
before the war. Today he is paid $2600 
plus overtime, plus a $175 monthly pen- 
sion from the government. 


Paid with Federal Funds 


Similar opportunities, through vocational 
service, have been seized by the legless 
veteran who formerly was a salesman; a 
soldier (accountant in civil life) who now 
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is sightless; a former plumber, whose 
hands are crippled; the boys whose educa- 
tion was interrupted by Army service, and 
the individuals who now are learning a 
trade, which they never had an oppor- 
tunity to do before. 

They are studying law, medicine, den- 
tistry, commerce, skilled trades, architec- 
ture, drafting, accounting, and other voca- 
tions. Only liberal arts courses are 
discouraged by the Veterans Administra- 
tion. A Federal appropriation of $14,000,- 
ooo will foot the bill; or at least, make 
a start on paying it. 

A sailor who lost a foot at Pearl Har- 
bor is studying to become an accountant 
at the University of Idaho. Another sol- 
dier whose arches broke down is learning 
to be an architectural draftsman. Then 
there is the veteran, a truck driver in 
civil life, who stopped a lot of shell frag- 
ments. Never again will he drive a truck. 
But he can work sitting down and he’s go- 
ing to be a timekeeper, 

Countless other opportunities are of- 
fered veterans in various stages of disabil- 
ity. This should help keep up their morale, 
by enabling them to become at least par- 
tially self supporting. 

But that isn’t all, the Senate has passed 
(and the House is expected to follow suit), 
legislation calling for loans for farms and 
businesses, employment service and un- 
employment benefits, in addition to voca- 
tional training and hospitalization for vet- 
erans. It will mean an expenditure of an 
estimated $3,500,000,000. 

How will the plans for veterans work 
out: plans based on trial and error, suc- 
cess and failure during the last quarter of 
a century? Time alone will» tell. The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating. 


Washington Daily News 
MEDICAL TREATMENT for this wounded veteran precedes next step—opftional vocational training. 











‘The Week at Home 








International 


WOMAN RAZZED for breaking picket line at Chicago Montgomery Ward strike. The company 
is one of three whose cases WLB has given FDR in a test of its authority over non-war plants. 


Little Business 
Decentralized processing plants located 
near farms, small towns, urged by Doane. 


Full use of the agricultural plant 
through establishment of small coopera- 
tive processing units in small towns and 
near farms was advocated by D. Howard 
Doane, St. Louis farm economist, to the 
American Country Life Conference in Chi- 
cago. 

“Such small plants will make for more 
agricultural income without raising prices 
and they will permit full utilization of the 
agricultural plant without subsidy, restric- 
tion or bureaucratic control,” said Doane. 
He pointed out agriculture needs new cus- 
tomers, which would be small industrialists 
or farmer-owned and controlled machines 
processing raw products of the farm nearer 
small town consumers. 

He proposed small machines costing 
from $5,000 to $25,000 be made available 
to: (1) extract oil and protein from seeds 
and plants; (2) digest cellulose from 
plants; (3) dehydrate fruits, vegetables, 
milk; (4) compress farm by-products for 
wallboard, crates, etc.; (5) fabricate and 
separate fiber; (6) freeze food for home 
and community use; (7) distill alcohol; 
(8) mix mineral and vitamin fortified 
feeds. 


Puzzle: Who Goes in the Army? 
Bewildering draft order changes upsets 
inductees; Taft calls for sane program. 


Off again, on again, gone again Harri- 
gan. That was the dilemma countless in- 


ductees found themselves in amid chang- 
ing draft regulations, It provoked an 
outburst from Senator Taft (R., Ohio), 
who demanded officials make up their 
minds to end the “muddled and confused” 
situation. 

Some inductees quit jobs and reported 
only to be told to return home. They were 
over 26. The next day it was all changed 
and they were recalled. 

So Senator Taft begged: (1) develop 
a long range draft plan; (2) announce it 
as soon as possible; (3) stick to it; (4) 
stop confusing everyone between 18 and 
38 and “let the people get down to the 
serious business of winning the war.” 


Tale of Four Letters 


MacArthur agrees with New Deal critic; 
doesn’t spurn GOP presidential offer. 


New impetus will be given the MacAr- 
thur campaign for president as a result of 
an exchange of letters between the general 
and Rep. A. L. Miller (R., Neb.). 

Their correspondence was made public 
by Miller, who had condemned the Presi- 
dent’s domestic and military policies and 
urged MacArthur to accept the GOP nom- 
ination. In reply, the general avoided 
comment about his suggested candidacy, 
but said of Miller’s criticism: “I unre- 
servedly agree with the complete wisdom 
and statesmanship of your comments.” 

Miller had written in part: “Unless this 
New Deal can be stopped this time our 
American way of life is forever doomed.” 
In a second letter, Jan: 27, last, Miller 
wrote: “If this system of left-wingers and 
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New Dealism is continued another four 
years, I am certain that this monarch 
which is being established in America will 
destroy the rights of the common people.” 

To this General MacArthur replied in 
part: “We must not inadvertently slip into 
the same condition internally as the one 
which we fight externally. I will be glad, 
however, when more substantial forces are 
placed at my disposition. Later, at his 
headquarters, the General issued a state- 
ment disclaiming he intended to criticize 
the President or the Administration. 

Observers pointed out that while Mac- 
Arthur did not seek the nomination in the 
exchange of correspondence, neither did he 
reject the suggestion he make the race. 
They were convinced he would accept the 
nomination if it was offered. 


Reconversion: When and Who 


WPB begins planning for civilian pro- 
duction as cutbacks in war goods occur. 


Industry’s “miracle production” has 
built up huge stocks of war goods. Now 
the tapering off process, the gradual recon- 
version to civilian production, can begin. 

But “considerable unavoidable unem- 
ployment” will develop says War Mobi- 
lizer James F, Byrnes, who last week de- 
clared small independent local businesses 
must be given preference in disposal of 
surplus supplies and “industrial loans be 
made available to them on appropriate 
terms.” 

Reporting $16,750,000,000 has _ been 
shaved from Army and Navy programs.for 
1944 and 1945, Byrnes said: (1) more 
trimming must be done — “government 
must take a firm stand to close plants no 
longer needed—we must realize Santa 
Claus has gone but there are many more 
bills to pay”; (2) Federal allowances 
should be made to supplement State unem- 
ployment benefits and continued for a 
period after the war; (3) price control and 
stabilization acts should be continued un- 
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BALLOTS FOR SERVICE MEN overseas are be- 
ing prepared in registrar's office at Los Angeles. 
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changed—“it is no time to tinker with 
those control measures”; (4) there must 
be no scrapping or destruction of useful 
property—‘private monopolies must not 
be created or strengthened”; (5) farmers 
must not be penalized with foreclosures 
and bankruptcies as after the last war. 

Meanwhile Donald Nelson, WPB head, 
announced an advisory committee from 
outside government would help plan the 
readjustment program and possibly recon- 
sider recent decisions prohibiting civilian 
production in some areas and slashing 
electric iron output. 


15 Million Wage Hike 


WLB grants boost to 3 Eastern shipyards 
which may set precedent for 60 others. 
Labor pried its eyes from the cost of 
living argument momentarily last week to 
view the effects of a WLB decision grant- 
ing wage increases to 3 large Eastern ship- 
yards and retroactive increase to June, 
1943 for about half the employes in eight 
others. Estimates were these boosts will 
mean $19,500,000 annually to workers. 

More important for labor, however, was 
the fact the decision might set a precedent 
for job reclassification at higher pay for 
60 shipyards from Maine to Georgia. 

WLB previously had denied a general 
wage increase in shipbuilding yards. 

Also from the labor front came bellow- 
ings that soft coal miners be paid portal to 
portal back pay (as promised last Octo- 
ber) of $18,000,000. Lewis accused South- 
ern coal operators of conspiring to de- 
fraud the miners, blamed them for “cupid- 
ity” and said WLB seethed with “political 
malice.” 


Gas Ration Kink 


Two black market counterfeit rings are 
nabbed; naphtha quotas set for dealers. 

New worries over black market gasoline 
beset government officials last week with 
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T'AINT FUNNY to be lost pouts Willard Bella, 
2% years old, to Santa Monica, Calif., cops. 
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Press Association 


MAC ARTHUR LETTER is read by Rep. A. L. Miller (R. Neb.), who urged Southwest Pacific 


Commander-in-chief to become @ candidate for the Republican party's presidential nomination. 


unmasking of a second ration coupon 
counterfeiting ring. 

Authorities seized coupons calling for 
12,000 gallons of gas when they arrested 
one man and pressed the hunt for leaders 
in a larger band they accused of operating 
from New England states to Florida. 
Twenty persons were taken into custody in 
the South in connection with the latter 
gang, which federal operatives blamed for 
producing and distributing counterfeit cou- 
pons worth millions of gallons. Officials 
said 15 to 50% of “C” coupons used in 
larger cities are faked. 

These and other black market opera- 
tions threaten to disorganize the entire gas 
rationing program says Petroleum Admin- 
istrator Harold Ickes. He moved to halt 
the illegal practice of motorists buying 
naphtha, a dry cleaning fluid, with which 
to operate their cars, by clamping naphtha 
quotas on station dealers. 


War Cost: Trillion Dollars 
Biggest naval appropriation in history 
given Congress as critical days near. 

Wealth of the world is being poured 
into the devastation of war, the cost ap- 
proaching the trillion dollar mark. U.S.A.’s 
share in $1 bills would pave a 20 foot high- 
way stretching around the globe more than 
13 times. 

These were observations hitting Con- 
gress. in the eye as it returned to work and 
the House passed the largest naval appro- 
priation bill in American history—$32,- 
647,124,336—for the next 12 months. 

This boosts the nation’s war obligations 
since July 1, 1940, to almost $350,000,- 
0003000. Said Admiral King: “Whatever 
the cost, we know the Japanese well 
enough to realize that we cannot regard 
victory in the Pacific as anything short of 
the destruction of the Japanese Empire.” 


Echoed Undersecretary of the Navy 
Forrestal: “The early summer months are 
about as critical as I think the country 
will ever face in our lifetime.” 


EAST: “I married a man, not a face,” said 
Mrs. Charles W. Spencer in greeting her 
lieutenant husband with a hug in a Phoe- 
nixville, Pa., hospital. He lost his ears, 
nose, one eye, and his fingers over Bremen. 
Plastic surgery will fix him up. 

Four new postage stamps commemorat- 
ing railroads, steamships, the Philippines. 
and Korea, will be issued this year Post- 
master General Walker announced. 


MID-WEST: U. S. Public Health Service 
and the Missouri State Department of 
Health reported St. Louis eating places 
are only 49.21% sanitary. A 90% rating 
is “reasonable.” 

Navy’s latest engine plant, 57 acres un- 
der one roof—enough room for 75 foot- 
ball games to be played simultaneously, 
was opened at Kansas City. 


SOUTH: Jacksonville, Fla., market ex- 
perts reported recent freeze in the state 
caused severe damage to vegetable crops 
and urged OPA adjustments in ceilings. 

Pork sold for $1.30 a pound in Mem- 
phis, Tenn. It was okay with OPA be- 
cause Junior Hall, 4-H club boy, got 
$270.40 for his 208 lb., grand champion 
hog at the Tri-State Junior Show and Sale. 


WEST: Cost of the government’s $47,- 
000,000 guayule rubber project in Cali- 
fornia, Texas, and Oklahoma, was criti- 
cized at a Bakersfield, Calif., hearing con- 
ducted by Rep. W. R. Poage (D., Tex.). 
Interior Secretary Ickes suggested in 
San Francisco war plants be given to serv- 
icemen and women to provide maximum 
post-war production and employment. 














Wild Horse Roundup: 1944 


From Cheyenne, Wyoming, comes word 
that will upset the conclusions of many 
whose knowledge of the West lies safely 
locked between covers of dog-eared geog- 
raphies. Not only are there lots of wild 
horses to be rounded up, but flying cow- 
boys use planes to apply assembly-line 
production methods to the old routine. 

It wasn’t too long ago that the United 
States Grazing Service estimated that 
there were 90,000 head of surplus horses 
roaming the western rangelands. A. W. 
Harris, of Chicago, Arabian breeder and 
an internationally known horse authority, 
says that a stallion he found in Oklahoma 
was one of the finest he ever possessed. 





F. B. Robbins, of Glenrock, Wyoming, 
supervising roundups on the Red Desert, 
feels that an aerial roundup is about the 
most thrilling sight he knows. “With field- 
glasses we watch the pilot head for a herd 
of horses about 30 miles away,” he told 
a correspondent. “In two hours the herd 
will head into us at the corral, running 
like antelopes. These horses are tireless; 
many try to turn back, sensing danger. 
But the pilot skims down on them, almost 
touching the sagebrush.” 

After they are corraled, the best are 
taken for ranches and farms. Mares with 
promising colts are turned back on the 
range. “These horses,” Robbins believes, 
“will never be exterminated.” 





In La Joya, Texas, pupils of the public 
school listen for a recognizable hum in the 
distance and then say: “Here comes 
teacher!”” Hamp Edwards, instructor at 
La Joya, bought a small plane just before 
the war. His pupils at La Jova. about 18 





miles from Mission, helped him clear a 
flying field. Now he flies to school and 
back every day. 





Bloody Tarawa was the name given the 
chunk of coral in the Marshall Islands 
where U. S. Marines fought the most 
costly battle of the corps’ history. Now, 
it’s a “Pacific paradise” again. The only 
reminders of war are the battle scars on 
the beaches, the uniforms, the snarl of 
U. S. A. bombers taking off from the new 
air-strip. This photo of Army nurses and 
officers playing typical seashore shenani- 
gans off one of the Tarawa beaches was 
just flown back from the mid-Pacific. 
Aside from the outrigger canoe, it might 
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have been taken at Coney Island, Revere 
Beach, Belle Isle or down by Frisco’s Seal 
Rocks. 


Tin Fish at Pyramid 


For centuries the Piute Indians of 
northwestern Nevada caught huge salmon 
trout from Pyramid Lake, 4o miles north- 
east of Reno, Nevada. Even during the 
last decade fishing was good. Some of the 
famous sportsmen of the world came 
there, Ex-President Herbert Hoover in- 
cluded. The trout bit best in late winter 
and were said to be the largest landbound 
ones in the world. 

Things have changed. Reports are that 
the trout have all died off, because the 
mouth of the lake’s feeder, Truckee River, 
clogged with silt, stopped upstream spawn- 
ing. For years there was a_ contest 
on to see who could catch the smallest 
salmon. Catches of three footers were 
common. The Indians held exclusive fish- 
ing rights and would row white visitors 
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out to good grounds and furnish bait and 
tackle. On the lake, floated thousands of 
large, white pelicans. {nd they did their 
share of the fishing. Now the pelicans fly 
up the Truckee and overland to Humboldt 
river and its Rye Patch reservoir for a 
fish dinner. 

The latest development at Pyramid is a 
new kind of fish—a tin one. The Navy 
has just approved a $116,500 project for 
development of a torpedo dropping range 
on the lake. Planes will carry the new 
type fish fifty miles from the new naval 
flying station at Fallon, Nevada. 


Monroe’s Bequest 


Greene County, down in Virginia, makes 
the boast that it can carry on education 
in its rural areas without State help. Be- 
hind that assertion is an interesting story. 
It seems there was a man whose name was 
William Monroe, an indentured servant 
given his freedom in 1769. When Monroe 
died it was found that he had accumu- 
lated about 10,000 pounds Sterling, ap- 
proximately $50,000, to be set aside for 
the education of poor children. The fund 
has been wisely administered since then 
Today at least $800 is available yearly 
“to educate the poor children of the hills 
and hollows,” as the bequest provides. 

This sum has been drawing interest 
from first mortgages since William Monroe 
established what he called a ‘“‘Humane So- 
ciety.” He came to Greene from Orange 
County in 1742, it seems, but from then on 
his life is legend. There are reports that 
he grew rich “raising corn and tobacco on 
the red hills and red hollows of Greene.” 
The records that would have given color- 
ful details were lost in 1932 when the 
Greene County Bank at Stanardsville 
burned down. Fortunately, the securities 
were in an iron safe belonging to John S. 
Chapman, the former Virginia senator. 

No one is quite sure where William 
Monroe was born. Some say he came from 
Ireland and was bound out to a wealthy 
landowner in the eastern part of Virginia 
Others maintain William was a colored 
man who saw the handicaps that sur- 
rounded his race and, saving what he 
earned and inherited from his masters, de- 
cided to provide for coming generations. 


The Prophet Mencken 


“The present series of wars, it seems 
likely, will continue for twenty or thirty 
years, and perhaps longer. That the first 
clash was inconclusive was shown bril- 
liantly by the preposterous nature of the 
peace finally reached—a peace so artificial 
and dishonest that the signing of it was al- 
most equivalent to a new declaration of 
war. At least three new contests in the 
grand manner are plainly in sight—one 
between Germany and France to rectify 
the unnatural tyranny of a weak and 
incompetent nation over a strong and en- 
terprising nation, one between Japan and 
the United States for the mastery of the 
Pacific, and one between England and the 
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United States for the control of*the sea. 
To these must be added various minor 
struggles, and perhaps one or two of al- 
nfest major character: the effort of Russia 
to regain her old unity and power, the 
effort of the Turks to put down the slave 
rebellion (of Greeks, Armenians, Arabs, 
etc.) which now menaces them, the effort 
of the Latin Americans to throw off the 
galling Yankee yoke, and the joint effort 
of Russia and Germany (perhaps with 
England and Italy siding) to get rid of 
such jnternational nuisances as the insane 
Polish republic, the petty states of the 
Baltic, and perhaps also most of the 
Balkan states. I pass over the probability 
of a new mutiny in India, of the rising of 
China against the Japanese, and of a gen- 
eral struggle for a new alignment of boun- 
daries in South America. All of these wars, 
great and small, are probable; most of 
them are humanly certain.” 

Who wrote it? H. L. Mencken did in a 
piece called “In Defense of Women,” pub- 
lished in 1918. 


Sugar-Puss is good, expressive: Amer- 
icana. Don’t ask us where it originated. 
But in case anybody wants a definition of 
the term, this picture should be it. The 
grin and surrounding territory belong to 
Peter Floyd, 9, of Nelson, N. H. The 
brown gobs on sticks are “maple snow.” 
When the sap starts to run in the maple- 
bush of New England, kids hang around 
the sugar-house where the thin, sweet stuff 
is boiled down to syrup. Hot syrup, 
poured into a pan of snow turns... 
presto, licko into a lollypop. A 
hundred fifty years ago, George Washing- 
ton was invited in on a deal to corner the 
world’s sugar market by setting up a 
whopping big sugar plantation in the 


maple forests of western New York state, 
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and so release the negroes and Indians of 
the West Indies from the drudging slavery 
of the cane sugar plantations. The idea 
never worked out. Maple-snow remained 
a luxury. OPA says to pay up to $3.39 a 
gallon for maple syrup this year. 


Dodging Dodge 


Years ago Charles T. Cottrell, still a 
resident of Boston, was approached by 
Judge Dodge, the Boston jurist. “Well, 
Mr. Cottrell,” he said, “I hear you are 
from Rhode Island. My people are from 
down that way, too. Have you ever been 
out on Block Island? Did you ever meet 
any of the Dodges out there?” 

Mr. Cottrell was thoughtful a moment. 





Then he said: “Come to think of it, Judge, 
the only Dodge I met on Block Island was 
dead. Curiously enough, I remember his 
epitaph. It went this way: 

“Here lies a Dodge who dodged all good 
And dodged a deal of evil; 

But though he dodgee him all he could, 
He could not dodge the Devil.” 

Judge Dodge stalked away, they claim, 
not waiting to say if he remembered the 
tombstone or whether the grave was that 
of an ancestor. Alden T. Cottrell, son of 
Charles and now an assistant New Jersey 
forester, recalled the story recently. 


Cornerstones 


Easter has gone and with it oratory 
from mountain peaks at dawn, golden 
voices heard in cathedrals of the outdoors, 
everything short, it sometimes seems, of 
the golden harps of heaven. But what elo- 
quent pastor’s name do you remember? 
Which of the choirs do you best recall? 
Even now much of the feast has become a 
pleasant blur, a backdrop of fading har- 
mony with a stage strangely empty. 

It wasn’t always that way. 

Perhaps herein is one of the essential 
differences in churchgoing on the airwaves 
and the churchgoing that demands per- 
sonal participation. Maybe we have come 
upon the greatest contrast between paths 
our forefathers trod and the ways we 
tread when in one breath we say we have 
need of return to the perseverance and 
faith of the pioneers and in the next pre- 
dict a time of easier living. Talk, they used 
to say, is cheap. But the things really 
wanted are a long time coming—hence 
savored the more when attained. Soul mat- 
ters follow the same law. 

Such was the case with old Hebron Lu- 


theran Church down in Madison County, 
Virginia. The church itself, small and 
plain and symmetrical, with a cobblestone 
chimney and a picket fence at the edge of 
the graveyard, seems unimportant today. 
In days of plentiful gasoline, travelers 
used to say they went there for the view. 
However, they admitted coming away with 
more than a memory of the mountains; 
more, even, than the story of a church 
completed in 1740. Only two other Lu- 
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theran churches-were built in America be- 
fore Hebron, but both of them have been 
absorbed by Episcopal congregations. 

Many men had a part in the building 
of Hebron, and their names are still alive. 
There was Thomas Giffin, of London, who 
gave the Communion Service in 1742. 
There was David Tanenberg, of Letitz, 
Pa., who built the organ and then super- 
vised its shipment, via ox-cart, to Cul- 
peper, through Rappahannock and Madi- 
son Counties, with the help of Rouse and 
House—Jacob and Michael. The careful, 
painstaking trip took 50 days. 

There was John Yager, who arranged 
the organ’s purchase and was on hand at 
Hebron to receive it. There was Philip 
Broughman, a “noted Virginia organ op- 
erator” who helped put the instrument to- 
gether and then played it after 24 farmers 
rode on horseback in 24 directions from 
the church, covering a dozen miles around 
from house to house, proclaiming “the or- 
gan’s come and if you want to hear heav- 
enly music, come next Sunday and hear 
Phil Broughman work it.” There was Fred- 
erick Shad, teacher in the country school 
and Hebron’s first Sunday choir director, 
a leader of singing by men proud of build- 
ing Hebron in four years “in on and off 
days when farmers could spare time from 
their work.” Governor Kemper, of Vir- 
ginia, was himself a member of Hebron’s 
Council in 1835, when men were looking 
up at timbers hewn by their fathers’ 
hands, and when superannuated Horace 
Carpenter was still talking of his smithy 
and the nails he made “to tack the house 
together.” 

These are names more than memory, 
names surviving years, names that have 
become what there’s need for now—big 
cornerstones in the American house. 











U.S.S.R. 


RUSSIA. After a week’s whirlwind cam- 
paign, the Crimea, which had fallen to the 
German invaders in June, 1942, was back 
in the hands of the Red Army. While 
trapped troops attempted a desperate Dun- 
kirk by way of the Black Sea, Russian 
planes and artillery bombarded the last 
great port of Sevastopol. The Soviets now 
held a battleline wavering from the Black 
Sea up through the Pripet Marshes of old 
Poland to the shores of the Gulf of Finland. 


PACIFIC. On New Guinea, nearest base 
for invasion of the Philippines, the cam- 
paign to destroy all major Jap air bases 
reached a new high with the bombing of 
Madang, Wewak, Aitape, and Hollandia, 
and the shelling of the Hansa Bay area by 
U. S. naval units. Australian troops advanc- 
ing along the northeastern coast captured 
a Jap base 18 miles from Madang. On 
nearby New Britainsthe Japs were in full 
retreat from the Gasmata air field in the 
south, Pounding of far flung enemy posi- 
tions on Ponape, Nauru, Truk, The Mar- 
shalls and The Kuriles continued in force. 


AIR WAR. The curtain rose on the final 
act of the pre-invasion air assault with bom- 
bardment of Nazi air production centers 
and railyards. Factories turning out planes 
for the Luftwaffe at Augsburg, Oschers- 
leben, Bernburg, Sorau, and Rostock, ball 
bearing plants at Schweinfurt and the rail 
centers of Aachen and Hanover, through 
which enemy supplies must flow when the 
Allies land, led the week’s bombing agenda. 
Last week’s new campaign from Italian 
bases was followed by pounding of Wiener 
Neustadt, Budapest, Zagreb and Yugo- 
slavia’s capital, Belgrade, hit for the first 
time. 


Map outlines ema from map copyrighted by General Drafting Co., inc. 
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New Guinea’s No Man’s Land 


Southwestern part never captured from 
Dutch may play vital role at finish. 


‘Southern Dutch New Guinea is a for- 
gotten no man’s land which the Japs have 
never occupied. Below Hollandia across 
mountains and mangrove jungles, Nether- 
lands and Australian troops of unknown 
strength have been holding off the Japs 
along the Eilanden River. 

This little publicized area is vital to the 
security of Australia since it acts as a 
buffer between the enemy and the Torres 
Straits, which separate Papua from the 
Australian mainland. 

Recently the Japs tried to land a good 
sized force there, but the Dutch, fore- 
warned, lay in ambush, destroying a third 
of the barges and troops. Although no 
clearly marked battle line exists, the Japs 
hold stretches north and west of the 
Eilanden River, with the Dutch still cling- 
ing stubbornly to the entire southeastern 
part of the island. 

Allied bombardment of the Japs’ big air 
base at Hollandia not only hastens Mac- 
Arthur’s campaign along the northern coast 
but also shields the Dutch and Australians 
to the south. Once the Allies push past 
Madang, Wewak, and Aitape to Hollandia, 
the Allies will be in a better position to 
strike at the Japs’ Babo base to the north- 
west, Once over-powering air control over 
all of New Guinea is achieved the: stage 
will be set for the hop to the Philippines. 


Peiping horror: About 300 starving per- 
sons were burned alive last month by Jap 
occupation authorities on grounds they 
were infected with the plague. 


Pre-Invasion Signposts 


Neutrals warned, mystery broadcast hint 
Allies clearing decks for big thrust. 


Signs that invasion preparations are ap- 
proaching their peak tumbled over each 
other last week. To plug invasion informa- 
tion seeping out to the Axis, travel and 
communications restrictions have envel- 
oped Eire in a vacuum. Gen. Eisenhower, 
supreme commander for the second front, 
warned Allied fighter pilots to expect little 
food or sleep for weeks when the moment 
came. To supply the roof for the invasion 
they would fly from dawn to dusk, knock 
the Luftwaffe out of the air, he said. 

Prime Minister Churchill’s warning 
“many feints and dress rehearsals” will 
precede the invasion may have materialized 
when a mysterious shortwave radio re- 
ported a landing on the French coast. Al- 
though the false broadcast could have been 
more Nazi trickery, this time it seemed 
more likely to be part of the Allied war 
of nerves. 
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shows what roads are like on the Eastern front. 


On the economic front the ring tight- 
ened around neutrals who still supply the 
Reich with strategic war materials. Spain 
and Portugal’s wolfram, Turkey’s chrome, 
Sweden’s iron ore and ball bearings, all 
contribute to Hitler’s defenses against the 
coming battle for Europe. The U. S. and 
Great Britain warned these neutrals to 
break trade relations with Germany. Fail- 
ure to do so may provoke sanctions. 


There was a ripping, tearing sound 
and a 12 foot tail section from a Flying 
Fortress which had collided with a sister 
plane went plummeting 19,000 feet down, 
carrying tail gunner Sgt. James Raley 
with it. Nine-lives-Raley, pinned in the 
tail, landed in a tree top on an Italian 
mountain side with 150 rounds of .50 cali- 
ber machine gun bullets draped around his 
neck, a few back injuries and a scratched 
chin. It was his 13th mission and he lived 
to tell about it. 


Tough AMG for the Enemy 


Britain, U. S. and Russia split up mili- 
tary rule for the Reich and followers. 


Defeated Germany and her loyal satel- 
lites will be divided into Anglo-American 
and Russian areas of control. Other coun- 
tries, such as Norway, France and Hol- 
land, probably will be administered by 
their exiled governments, subject to neces- 
sary military restrictions. 

This agreement of the three powers, 
which has been given the European Ad- 
visory Committee for detailed planning, 
puts Gen. Eisenhower in command over 
enemy territories occupied by U. S. and 
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British forces, the Soviet Union in control 
of those occupied by the Red Army. 

The decision eliminates a lot of worry 
for the Allies, since failure to settle the 
question of who was to control Germany 
once the Russians entered enemy territory 
threatened Allied unity. Then too, the 
smaller nations disliked to think of AMG 
ruling their homelands. Thus to AMG is 
left the Axis countries. 


Divided China 
No reconciliation yet in sight between 
Kuomintang Party and Communists. 


What’s brewing between the Chungking 
Government and the Chinese Communists 
is still wrapped in secrecy. Foreign corre- 
spondents there are howling over iron cen- 
sorship and postponement of their trip to 
the Communist Capital, Yenngan. 

Last fall, rumors were the Chinese Gov- 
ernment might make a separate peace with 
Japan to erase the Chinese Communist 
threat. Then the tension eased after 
Chiang Kai Shek promised a settlement of 
the Communists’ demands for a voice in 
the government. 

The communists also claim Chungking 
has refused them military supplies to fight 
and has even used Allied-supplied arms 
against them. Government leaders admit 
supplies have been “restricted.” 

If Chungking eventually opens its one- 
party system to the Communists in order 
to avert civil war, closer relations with the 
Soviet Union can be expected. Right now 
China is suspicious of Russia’s intentions 
in Asia and determined to swing outer 
Mongolia back under her control after the 
war by “negotiation” if possible, by force 
if negessary. ~ 


Singapore tune in India 
Japs’ month-old drive is still deprecated 
by British despite rising criticism. 


The Japanese invasion of India has as- 
sumed serious proportions. What was first 
discounted as a mere diversion or at- 
tempted political move by the Japs now 
threatens to disrupt the whole Allied 
Burma campaign. 

British dispatches continue to play down 
the danger in tones reminiscent of the 
days preceding Singapore’s fall. At the 
same time five British correspondents in 
Burma waged a sit-down strike over cen- 
sorship and the British press criticized 
not only official complacency and censor- 
ship but “The manner in which the Burma 
venture was hamstrung from the start.” 

An end-of-the-week report that the Japs 
had surrounded the British base on Im- 
phal later was countered by a claim the 
surrounding plain was “Firmly in Allied 
hands.” Most encouraging news was dis- 
closure that Allied glider troops operating 
north of Mandalay threatened Jap supply 
lines to the north. 

Meanwhile Lord Louis Mountbatten, 
commander of the Southeast Asia theater, 
moved his headquarters to Ceylon, fore- 
shadowing future operations there. 
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Headed for a climax in Washington last 
week was a slugging match between public 
housing advocates and private builders, 
with Congress looking on as referee, judge 
and holder of the purse strings. Question 
to be decided was whether to hand the Na- 
tional Capital Housing Authority funds 
to finish cleaning out the city’s long-fester- 
ing alley slums, or to toss the job in the 
laps of private building concerns. 

While it was a local fight, the issue 
was of national significance. Both the 
building industry and cities saddled with 
public housing were eager to see what Con- 
gress would do. The answer promised to 
have an important bearing on post-war 
housing policy generally. 


* * * 


Its stinking, unhealthy inhabited alleys, 
hidden inside the city’s unusually large 
squares, have long been an extreme tribu- 
lation of the national capital. These sordid 
communities, often cesspools of ‘filth and 
immorality, developed largely when great 
throngs of Negroes poured into the city 
after the Civil War. No provision was 
made to house them, so they huddled in 
alley shacks. Today, some 150 squares in 
Washington still hide such slum spots, all 
unbelievably crowded. Many alley dwel- 
lers still use coal oil lamps, carry water 
from outside and use outdoor privies. 


*x* * * 


Attempts to do something about the 
aliey slums have been made for the “past 
70 years, but nothing important was ac- 
complished till the Alley Dwelling Act of 
1934. Under it the NCHA (first known as 
the Alley Dwelling Authority) started to 
clear away the worst sore spots and re- 
place the slum shacks with suitable dwell- 
ings. Its funds for this purpose were lim- 
ited to $865,000, but before it switched to 
general low cost and war emergency hous- 
ing, the agency actually cleared 14 squares. 





It replaced the slums on five sites—four 
for Negroes and one for white tenants— 
with 112 units of 3 and 4-room flats, at an 
average over-all development cost of 


$4,952 per unit and a consfruction cost of 
$3,800; including equipment and furnish- 
ings. Rents ranged from $13.55 to $37.50 
per month. The agency developed the other 
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CORTRIGHT & IHLDER—In a housing battle. 


squares as commercial properties and helped 
the former residents find their new homes. 
* * * 

Main spokesmen for opposing sides in 
the Washington slum clearance fight were: 
Frank W. Cortright, leading Washington 
ramrod of the National Association of 
Home Builders, and John Ihlder, execu- 
tive ‘officer of NCHA, an old champion 
of public housing. Ihlder has been in vari- 
ous phases of housing work since 1910. He 
believes NCHA’s record entitles it to con- 
tinue the reclamation job. Cortright, exec- 
utive vice-president of his organization (it 
is closely related to the powerful National 
Association of Real Estate Boards), 
maintains, on the contrary, that NCHA is 
a failure, that it is a wasteful experiment 
in “socialized housing” and that the time 
has come for private interests to take over. 

Ihlder says private builders have had 
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their chance for decades to do something 
about removing slum eyesores—but have 
been unwilling to touch the job with a 
ten-foot pole. Cortright, backing the 
Washington chapter of Home Builders, re- 
torts that with a little Government help in 
obtaining sites, private concerns are now 
prepared to do the job better and cheaper, 
and save taxpayers the huge administra- 
tive costs of public housing. Private build- 
ers, however, have been reluctant to com- 
pare their rents with public housers. 


Calling the turn for both sides was Sen- 
ator Harold H. Burton, Republican, of 
Ohio, chairman of a District of Columbia 
subcommittee. Known for his humani- 
tarian outlook and credited by his col- 
leagues with a sincere desire not only to 
alleviate slums, but also to give the Nation 
a sound post-war housing policy, he was 
guiding to completion an extended investi- 
gation of Washington slums and housing. 

With nearly all evidence in, his group 
was set to make recommendations to Con- 
gress on two general proposals: (1) a bill 
sponsored by Senator Pat McCarran, 
Democrat, Nevada, continuing the NCHA, 
with $20,000,000 to finish the slum rec- 
lamation job, and, (2) the suggestion of 
60 Washington civic groups, backed by 
Cortright’s . organization, to eliminate 
NCHA and give the private builders bene- 
fit of the right of eminent domain and 
turn them loose on lowcost housing on 
their own hook. A few of the city’s Negro 
civic groups were on record against the 
second proposal and in favor of letting 
Ihlder continue what he started. 

Probable outcome was thaf NCHA 
would get a new lease, but that the way 
would be paved for private enterprise to 
get a larger share of the slum reclamation 
task. The decision would be the-tip-off on 
the temper of Congress on housing policy. 

Sidelight to the Washington slum situ- 
ation is the fact that a 10-year-old law 
makes the occupancy of alley dwellings 
illegal after July 1, 1944. That will be 
fixed. All agree the city’s too crowded to 
turn the slum victims, out now, so the 
deadline will be extended. 


NCHA Photos 


CONGRESS TO DECIDE—NCHA built model units-(left) to replace Washington alley slum (right). Private builders say they can do better. 
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Spice Trade Booms 


The national spice trade has boomed to 
$60,000,000 a year, largely because house- 
wives are using more seasoning to pep up 
rationed recipes, a survey for the Ameri- 
can Spice Trade Association reveals. 

Cinnamon, nutmeg, paprika, cloves, all- 
spice and ginger—in that order—are lead- 
ers of the 1944 spice parade, the survey 
shows. Pepper and mustard, long consid- 
ered favorites, were omitted because most 
housewives consider them too “basic” to 
be called a spice, while prepared mustard 
is classed as a “condiment.” 

Among 44 other spices gaining favor, 
many not nationally popular before Pearl 
Harbor, are curry powder, celery seed, 
onion salt, garlic salt, mixed whole spices, 
cumin, saffron, and Mexican sage. 


Corn Ceilings 


OPA won’t raise the ceiling price of 
corn during this crop year, Price Admin- 
istrator Chester Bowles declared. Corn 
producers, he pointed out, received an 
average price of $1.13 per bushel on 
February 15, 1944, “which was 4% over 
the $1.09 national parity on that date.” 

Bowles denied a corn price increase 
would help livestock or poultry farmers, 
or increase corn production. But poultry- 
men and dairymen in deficit feed areas, 
as well as processors, who haven’t been 
able to buy corn at any price, wondered 
what the Government would do to pry 
some corn away from hogs which have 
been getting most of it under current 
corn-hog ratios. 

Government requisitioning of corn 
looked like one possible answer, if not 
the only one. Meanwhile brokers and 
warehouse men unanimously predicted 
that a stop-gap order, increasing from 
35% to 60% the quantity of corn eleva- 
tors must set aside for sale to essential 
industries, would fail to provide much 
additional grain. 


Surplus Nitrates 


Army cut-backs in munitions .orders 
have changed the problem of nitrates from 
scarcity to surplus. Only CCC and WFA 
fertilizer orders have kept all the 14 nitrate 
plants in the U. S. A. operating. 

Recommendations by WFA to Congress 
call for continued Government purchase of 
all nitrate production the War Department 
doesn’t want, for “at least” as long as the 
war lasts. Nitrates would go to farmers 
via co-ops and private mixers. 

WFA is also studying possible new post- 
war uses for nitrates. Unless they are 
found, estimates are 25% to 35% of pres- 
ent production facilities may have to be 
scrapped. Production figures are a war se- 





cret, but WFA is known to have planned 
purchase of 125,000 tons of TVA am- 
monium nitrate in the 1944 fiscal year, 
and 185,000 tons in 1945. 

Until USDA researchers complete tests 
on possibilities for greater use of ammo- 
nium nitrate, the Government won’t de- 
cide on disposal of the plants. 


Vitamin A Shortage 


Dwindling stocks of Vitamin A in phar- 
maceutical warehouses point to a shortage 
later this year unless some substitute is 
found to replace soupfin sharks, whose 
livers now are the chief source of the 
vitamin. 

Soupfin shark fishermen, operating most- 
ly out of Seattle, Wash., are bringing in 
smaller catches each month. Reason: the 
shark supply apparently has been fished 
out, and many fishermen have joined the 
armed services. 

Stocks of Vitamin A have declined 
more than one-third during the past year. 
Among possible new sources being investi- 
gated are synthetic production and Latin 
American fisheries. 


Changes for Pork 


The meat trade will get a new quality 
of pork in the future if WFA plans work 
out. Their ideas were outlined at the 
latest Chicago meeting of the American 
Pork Producers Associated. There WFA 
advocated a national war pork produc- 
tion plan to streamline the American pig 
so food trade outlets can market leaner 
meat and better quality lard. 

High lights of the War—and Post-war 
—Program: (1) hogs of 220 to 240 pound 
weights with lard reduced from about 
17% to around 13%; (2) hogs which, 
when they reach the ideal weight, still can 
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be carried to heavier weights, if market 
conditions indicate, without increase in 
excess lard; (3) price differentials to en- 
courage higher prices for leaner quality; 
(4) a program to withhold from the 
market inferior lard and offer higher 
quality in better packages. 


Wheat Outlook Brighter 


Millers and other large buyers of wheat, 
worried by predictions the nation’s stock- 
pile may shrink as low as 150,000,000 
bushels by July 1, were alternately cheered 
and depressed by supply developments. 
Cheerful news came from the wheat belt 
where rains have upped chances for a good 
crop. Last December, USDA predicted a 
1944 winter wheat crop 2,000,000 bushels 
under the 529,000,000 of 1943. But by 
April 1, the prediction was up to 601,000,- 
ooo bushels. 

Depressing development to grain buyers 
was the State Department’s hint Argentina 
might be punished for Axis leanings with a 
United Nations trade embargo. Argentine 
warehouses are bulging with 270,000,000 
bushels of wheat for export—plus 57,000,- 
000 bushels of linseed, 250,000,000 bushels 
of corn; and 104,000,000 bushels of oats, 
rye and barley. 


Machinery Supplies 


Farm machinery shortages (PATH- 
FINDER, Mar. 13, p. 14), have prompted 
WPB to increase quotas of plants which 
can stand more pressure in an attempt to 
catch up with production schedules, now 
lagging by 22.7%. 

At the same time the foreign rehabilita- 
tion program of farm equipment produc- 
tion has been cut from 186,000 tons of 
steel to 20,000 and switched from UNRRA 
to Army sponsorship. 

In surveying farm needs 3,000 farmers 
were interviewed about supplies and serv- 
ices. Nearly half reported no trouble in 
buying any of the essential items or serv- 
ices, but not in sufficient quantity to sat- 
isfy as much as 80% of the demand. 





GOOD BUGS EAT BAD in Los Angeles citrus groves. Ladybugs are used to destroy plant lice. 
This picture shows how an army of ladybug larvae get ready to clear pests off growing sprouts. 
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HEY shall beat their swords 
into ploughshares, and their 
spears into pruning hooks ; nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more ... Isaiah: Il-4 
All this talk of post-war conversion of 
industry is pretty much wasted on the 
people who live in what is called War- 
rensburg Community, a neighborhood not 
far out of the village of Mohawk, Ten- 
nessee, It isn’t that the folk of Warrens- 
burg aren’t interested. It’s just that they 
converted long ago, working out a sched- 
ule that lets them farm when they have 
to and work in the little foundry-machine 
shop up the road when there are war or- 
ders to be filled. 

War orders? Oh, sure. They make am- 
munition parts for the Army and Navy. 
Then, following out the Biblical analogy, 
they make plowshares, too. Any day 
Uncle Sam’s demands let up, they go full 
time on plowshares—that is, except when 
crops are calling. 

It’s a smooth system, authorities say, 
and something of a national example. J. 
L. Smelcer and his father, J. -C. Smelcer, 
weren’t thinking of setting an example 
when they fitted out the foundry and ma- 
chine shop on their 998-acre farm. War- 
rensburg wasn’t at all conscious of putting 
on a show for the world outside. Com- 
munityfolk and Smelcers alike figured that 
it was just a sensible way to work things 
out in wartime and provide jobs for 18 to 
24 men the year around, according to the 
orders on hand. Even the postman goes 
down to the machine shop to pitch in after 
his mail’s delivered. 

J. L. Smelcer is one of the hardest work- 
ing fellows you ever saw. He works in old 
overalls, just like the others, sometimes 


doesn’t take time even to shave. They 
wondered if he ever slept until they found 
a cot stowed away beside a row of ma- 
chine lathes where, when he has to, he 
can snatch an hour’s rest without going 
home. J. L. often puts in 18 hours at a 
stretch and hasn’t been known to miss a 
pouring. 

The foundry is in a barnlike building 
sprawled out between a green pasture 
and a cornfield. In the pasture, little lambs 
eat everything but ivy; in the cornfield 
there are brown stalks, muddy and matted 
from heavy rains of Spring. It was J. L.’s 
idea to convert the village blacksmith shop 
into a foundry without sending to cities 
for industrial specialists or new-fangled 
equipment. He said he knew how to make 
what he wanted himself; if he wanted a lot 
of anything he could teach some of the boys. 

They began with a big second-hand 
boiler and flue, got some firebrick and con- 
structed their own cupola, then he built 
a ramp up the side of the wooden build- 
ing so that wheelbarrow loads of scrap 
could be rolled up to an opening in the 
chimney. Since then, scrap metal hasn’t 
been collected and left idle in piles around 
Warrensburg. Dealers in Knoxville and 
for miles around know that the Smelcers 
will take whatever they can get together. 
Scrap, with a mixture of coke, limestone 
and air, produces the gray iron that flows 
out into ladles resting on wooden horses 
on the foundry’s dirt floor..Oh, there’s 
nothing fancy about this country industry. 

When J. L. Smelcer talked first to War- 
rensburg men about the idea, they said 
they were only farmers—not even very 
good farmers. Smelcer told them that a 
really good farmer is a lot of other things, 
without knowing it. So he set them first 
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W ARRENSBURG'S FOUNDRY makes ploughs 
and war-goods, and still gives its farmer- 
mechanics time to work in their fields. 


to building wooden patterns, crude and 
boxlike, but serviceable. They must have 
been good, the Smelcers think, because 
some of the first are among those now 
covering the floor. Work’s divided up these 
days so that you'll find, nearly always, 
four or five men working in the foundry, 
once the smithy, and from 14 to 19 in the 
machine shop, on the same farm lot. 

Up-to-date machines, including a four- 
spindle automatic lathe, link the machine 
shop with the march to victory through 
Army and Navy contracts. Stewart S. 
Neff, Knoxville district manager of the 
Smaller War Plants ‘Corporation, helped 
the Smelcers get the equipment and he’s 
proud of what’s being proved and accom- 
plished. “Up to now,” he said the other 
day, “I never heard of anything quite like 
it—a foundry and machine shop that grew 
right up out of the furrows.” 

Although Neff won’t disclose some of 
the Government work the men of War- 
rensburg are turning out, he admits that 
they are making base closing plugs that 
go on the ends of cannon cartridges. 
“You'd think those fellows were still plow- 
ing and harrowing their own fields,” said 
Neff, “the way they keep at it. Nobody 
loafs, ever.” 

But J. L. and his men know that farms 
are never far away in their minds, Big 
foundries elsewhere have tried to coax 
Smelcer to join them in the role of an 
executive in a city plant. He tells them he 
has no notion of deserting the country, 
in the first place. Beyond that, there are 
plowshares to be made. It’s no hobby, no 
mere job between Government assign- 
ments. The Warrensburg foundry is mak- 
ing plowshares all the time, sending them 
to the Modern Tractor Company in 
Greeneville, Tenn., dealers in Ford tractor 
plows and distributors over a wide area. 
As a matter of fact, the foundry’s now 
putting the bulk of its time on plowshares 
and other civilian products, and Smelcer 
says lining up the machine shop when 
the war’s over will be easy. 

J. L. Smelcer will have you know that 
Warrensburg has been on the map before. 
Once there was a racetrack, he says, long 
ahead of the Kentucky Derby. As for 
farmers turned mechanics, there’s nothing 
very remarkable about that either. 
“Farmers are good at a lot of other 
things all the time without getting the 
chance to show it,” he argues. “Why, over 
in Greeneville—and don’t forget the 
middle ‘e’—there was a tailor, once, who 
had a lot more in him than cutting and 
sewing suits of clothes. His name was 
Andrew Johnson. When he got the chance 
to show what he could do, he became Pres- 
ident of the United States.” 

Warrensburg is already beating swords 
into plowshares and is fully equipped to 
turn spears into pruning hooks. And with- 
out a lot of jabberwocky and tall talk 
about “reconversion problems,” either. 
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_CENJOYS OLD COINS — 
and Aged-in-the-Wood 
Pipe Tobacco 













COIN COLLECTING makes time pass 
happily for Earl Kaylor—but his 
real hobby is packing that pipe 
with mellow, fragrant P. A. “It’s a 
thrill, that swell, tobacco-y Prince 
Albert taste,” says Earl. “And the 
even way P. A. packs down, the 
smooth way it draws!” 
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‘THERE’S FUN for Bob Gunter in “ 
cutting out plane shapes, but more eo} 
fun in shaping up those fast, easy- : aN 
rolling P. A. smokes. “Every one se 
neat, trim, and firm,” says he, “and 5 
Ay 


every puff of P. A. mild, yet full of 
good rich taste.” No other tobacco 
like Prince Albert, Bob insists. 
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FLORENCE HALL—Heads Women's Land Army. 


Women’s Land Army 


Steeped in a background of farm lore 
from the hills of Michigan and 1o Euro- 
pean countries, Florence Louise Hall, di- 
rector of the Women’s Land Army, is out 
to recruit 400,000 of the 800,000 women 
that will be needed for farm work this 
year. They will constitute the majority of 
1,200,000 women, girls, and boys expected 
to number 1,200,000. , 

She has served during two World Wars. 
World War I found her teaching nutrition 
and canning. Touring Europe for the De- 
partment of Agriculture in 1937, she stud- 
ied foreign farm schools. 

Petite, vital and efficient, Florence Hall 
has lived in the same Washington apart- 
ment for: over 18 years and loves her 
home, Her spacious living room is reminis- 
cent of early American days. Her hobby is 
collecting prized copper kitchen pots and 
pans and early American furniture. : 

Every speech or article that she writes 
is written in long hand, which is one reason 
she thinks shorthand and typing should be 
included in educational programs. 

She accomplished great things with her 
Land Army. Last year an estimated 600.- 
ooo women helped harvest record crops. 

Women War Workers in Agriculture are 
paid prevailing wages by farmers that em- 
ploy them. Recruitment and placement is 
handled in each county by either a county 
agent, or a Woman Land Army assistant. 

Working in dark blue overalls, light 
blue shirt and a cap combining the two 
colors, the women wear an insignia with 
the initials WLA. 


Trousseaus in a Hurry 


Planning a trousseau in a hurry and 
selecting a costume that will be smart 
enough to be married in and chic enough 
to wear for other occasions is easier dur- 
ing these war days than it once was. 


Up to the minute bridal shops are the 
reason, They assemble informal dresses 
and accessories so that the bride-to-be 
won’t spend endless hours shopping in 
crowded districts, and go so far as to sug- 
gest the flowers to be used. In two or three 
hours the bride-to-be is outfitted. 

Costumes are planned so they will look 
right in any setting and can be worn in 
most any climate. Colors are rampant 
with pastel shades leading in popularity. 

For the informal miss who prefers 
simple clothes, there are dressmaker suits 
in sheer blues and pinks. Informal and 
yet dressy are the princess line dresses of 
faille that ripple in graceful lines and are 
trimmed in dainty ruffled organdies. For 
the formal trousseau, the traditional 
white satin with orange blossoms is still 
standard style. 


Don’ts for Cooking 


Here are some common errors in cook- 
ing vegetables. Are you guilty of them? 
Don’t let vegetables stand in water. 
Don’t add soda to green vegetables. 
Don’t: overcook them. 
Don’t stir air into them while hot. 
Don’t waste liquid from vegetables. 
Don’t waste any part of vegetables. 











One of the nice things about mar- 
riage is that two people work as a 
team. But just the same, I think it’s 
grand to have a little spending money 
of one’s own. In fact, I’ll go whole 
hog, and say that it’s good for a wife 
to have some money which she can 
spend just as she wishes. 

Busy housekeepers can find ways. 
There are women who keep their own 
flock of poultry, make rugs, sell home- 
made cooking. I know one who is 
doing quite a business in rag dolls. A 
roadside stand for fresh fruits has 
meant dollars for many. The point is 
—it makes a woman happier to have 
a few dollars which are her own. 
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Recipe of the Week 


OAT FISH CAKES 


24 c. boiling water; 14 tsp. salt; 14 c. 
uncooked oatmeal; 4 tsp. black pepper; 
1 lb. can pink salmon, undrained; 4 c. 
yellow corn meal; 5 tbsp. shortening for 
frying. 

Add oatmeal and salt to boiling water. 
Cook slowly, stirring often. When oatmeal 
is very stiff, remove from heat. Cool and 
add salmon and pepper. Mix with fork 
until salmon is flaked and bones mashed. 
Shape into 1o large cakes. Dip in corn 
meal and let stand 15 minutes. Fry in 
shallow hot shortening until brown on 
both sides. 


Color and Kitchens 


Kitchens can vie with the best of the 
flowering gardens this season, because 
gadgets like tulip beds are running the 
gamut of shades. 

Canape trays, for example, are smaller 
and made of kolite decorated with birds 
on the wing in vivid colors. 

Colorful sticks bearing intricate shapes 
of olives, ham, cheese, etc., are made so 
busy housewives can tab their sandwiches, 
put them away and identify them quickly 
later when guests arrive. 

Gay tiles with flowers of varied hues 
replace the old time hot plate racks that 
never brought an awe of delight to any 
table. For the children’s party, the tiles 
have verses and kittens imprinted on the 
surface. All in all, the tile idea adds a 
gala note to any party. 

Cookie jars are voluminous in size, 
bright in all paint pot shades and assume 
the shape of china Dutch girls, wooden 
chefs, and plastic cows. 


Household Hints 


To fix window screens so you can see 
out and the neighbors cannot see in, paint 
the inside of the screens with a thin white 
enamel, 

Carpets may be “mothproofed,” if 
scrubbed with a strong, hot salt water 
solution. Sprinkling salt on them, before 
sweeping, is another good preventive. 

To prevent cake frosting from breaking 
when cut, beat a teaspoonful of vinegar 
into it when the flavoring is added. 

Get more servings from your meat roast 
by cooking slowly at a low temperature. 
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"But they that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength.''—Ilsaiah 40:31 


Sunday School Soldier 


When Roland E. Daabs was inducted 
Nov. 18, 1942, he was upset by something 
that has bothered few unexpected soldiers : 
he had visions of his perfect Sunday 
School attendance record being broken. 
He hadn’t missed a Sunday at St. Paul’s 
Evangelical and Reformed Church at Co- 
lumbia, Ill., since October, 1918. But Ro- 
land, as of April 1, 1944, kept the record 
intact. Here is how he did it: 

Roland, after he was inducted, wrote 
to President Roosevelt. The President 
wrote Army authorities nothing was to in- 
terfere with Roland Daabs’ going to Sun- 
day School and if there were no Sunday 
School he was to be allowed to conduct 
one by himself and it must be counted. 

Just the other day it came out the Presi- 
dential order had worked so well that 
Roland had attended Sunday School on 
four Continents on four consecutive Sun- 
days—on Feb. 26, 1944, he arrived in 
Florida; on Feb. 29 he reached Brazil; on 
March 4 he was in Liberia, and on March 
10 he arrived in England. Roland said his 
Continent-hopping Sunday School attend- 
ance wouldn't have been possible without 
the Presidential assist. 

Most difficult Sunday of all in the 26 
vears was Dec. 19, 1937, when Roland 
was to chalk up his 1,000th Sunday. That 
was the day Roland and his brother, Wil- 
bert, and his sister, Esther, with whom he 
has added up perfect attendance for 3,981 
Sundays, went to Sunday School although 





Press Association 


BRITISH ARCHBISHOP, the Most Rev. Cyril 


Forster Garbett, officiates af Dun consecration. 


Sermonette 


Strength for the weak is a promise 
from God’s Word. In a day when 
there are so many demands made 
upon man’s strength, it is a good thing 
to know where he can get his strength 
renewed. It is a common expression 
that a man can take only so much. 
That’s perhaps true with the man who 
depends upon his own strength and 
intelligence, but it is far from true 
with the man who is willing to wait 
upon God and draw His strength. 
Even when disaster is on every side 
and our troubles seem too heavy to 
bear, we can be more than conquerors 
through Christ who loves us, if we 
will but watt upon the Lord. If we 
would be conquerors over the trials 
that beset us, we must first learn how 
to wait, and then in our weakness we 
will find that we are made strong. 

Rev. H. L. Janvrin 

First Baptist Church, Nokomis, Ill. 


their father had died six hours before the 
bell was rung. Esther, 27, a clerk in the 
Columbia post office, now teaches Sunday 
School. Wilbert, 34, a pipefitter with an 
oil company, is Sunday School treasurer. 
Any day now Wilbert and Esther Daabs 
expect to hear that Roland, in the midst 
of the invasion, has brought in a dozen 
Germans, prospects for Sunday School! 


Consecration of Dr. Dun 


From the point of view of Christianity, 
“isolationism” of an individual, a nation, 
or a race is a “spiritual heresy,” the Rt. 
Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, D.D., said in a 
sermon prepared for delivery at the con- 
secration of the Rev. Dr. Angus Dun as 
Bishop of Washington in the National 
Cathedral. 

“God was not an isolationist when ‘He 
so loved the world,’” said Dr. Sherrill, 
adding, “the Church has never been iso- 
lationist in sending out missionaries to the 
four corners of the globe.” 

Dr. Sherrill declared the Church, as the 
“Body of Christ,” has a definite responsi- 
bility to the “whole problem of race rela- 
tionship,” to the world economic and so- 
cial order, and that it is the “Church’s 
interest” to see that in these spheres there 
is the “proper environment” to give men 
and women the chance “to live and de- 
velop the spiritual life.” But, he added, 
“this calls for more than sermons and 
resolutions; it demands attributes of mind 
and heart.” 





Attendance Declines 


Attendance at services conducted by 
the U. S. chaplains throughout the world 
were lower in January of this year than in 
December, 1943, when 9,506,220 service- 
men and women participated compared to 
8,913,440 for January. 

Although more services were held in 
January, the Office of the Chief of Chap- 
lains explained that December always has 
been regarded by the armed forces as the 
“peak month” for worship and the cus- 
tomary decline in attendance is comparable 
to that in civilian churches. 

The Chief of Chaplain’s report also 
showed a decline in the administration 
and reception of the sacraments. Chaplain 
visits to hospitals and guardhouses and 
pastoral contacts increased considerably 
for the same period. 





In addition to the 184 languages in 
which the entire Bible has been translated, 
various portions of the Book have been 
published in 1,062 tongues, the American 
Bible Society reports. During 1943, four 
new language translations appeared: Wala- 
mo (Ethiopian), Yipounou and YVisangou 
(French Equatorial Africa), and Gunwing- 
gu (Northern Australia). 


Okays Civil Marriage 


A United Church of Canada clergyman 
Rev. Gordon Domm, publicly took issue 
with existing marriage laws in the province 
of Ontario when he advocated a recognized 
system of civil marriages. “I am willing 
to go on record as recommending civil 
marriages,” Rev. Domm said at his Sun- 
day service. “Freedom of religion certain- 
ly implies the right to have neither reli- 
gion nor church if you wish, and yet no 
man can be married in Ontario other than 
by a church and it is a religious ceremony 
that the church offers him.” 





ICELANDIC PRIMATE, Bishop Sigurgeir Sigurd- 
sson, attends Washington Cathedral ceremony. 














CHARLES ANN 
means "of great strength” means “grace” 


RO, RE AT SHE as a as PRS 


You'll be surprised at the meanings of 
some of your friends’ names. Have fun 
looking them up in ‘“‘WHAT’S IN A 
NAME?” — the new cartoon-illustrated 
book that everybody’s talking about. 

The Ethyl Corporation would like to 
send you this fascinating booklet free be- 
cause we think it will help you to remem- 
ber our name and what it means: 

“ETHYL isa trade mark name. It stands 
for antiknock fluid made only by 
the Ethyl Corporation. Our war 
job is manufacturing this fluid for 
improving fighting gasoline.”’ 


F R E E COLOR-ILLUS- 


TRATED BOOK GIVES MEAN- 
INGS OF OVER 900 MEN’S 
AND WOMEN’S NAMES. 
JUST SEND COUPON—NO 
MONEY—NO OBLIGA- 
TION OF ANY SORT. 
Peas awa eee aae 
| “WHAT'S IN A NAME?" . 
Dept. M3R, Box 53, New York 8, N.Y. 
Please send me a free copy of ““What’s in 
a Name?” 
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SWISS MADE WATCHES 


WEAR AT OUR RISK 
These two Swiss made 
watches are renowned for ac- 
curate timekeeping. The 
men's watch has a sturdy, 
finely-constructed chrome 
case, an open figure dial, 
genuine leather strap. The 
ladies’ watch is sure to evoke 
enthusiasm because of its 
exquisite daintiness. SEND 
NO MONEY! Just pay 
postman for men's wrist- 
watch $13.50 and for ladies’ 
wristwatch $15.00 plus few cents postage and 10% 
Federal excise tax. Wear for 10 days on our money 
back if not satisfied guarantee! Rush orders today 
ar ly is limited. VOGUE JEWELRY CO., 

35. Halsted, Dept. WC-603, Chicago 20, Ill. 


ALL VEGETABLE 
HAIR REMOVER 


No chemicals. No dangerous sulphides. .No odor. 
heating. No stubby regrowth. Applied cold. Takes = 
OUT, not off. Use on Tece. arms, legs, etc. Quick, easy, 
and SAFE! Pesitivey NON-IRRITATING. Write for 
FREE TRIAL OFFER of ADIEU Hair Remover today. 
Four Star Products Co., i Hollywood Boul., Dept. 
D-270, Hollywood 28, Calit 
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Fellowship Awards 


The American Association of University 
Women has granted 15 fellowship awards 
to women scholars for advanced research 
in 1944-45. These grants, most of them 
for $1,500, are given by units representing 
the different geographical areas within the 
organization. Awards were won by: 

Jeanette P. Nichols, historian of 
Swarthmore, Pa.; Louise Dauner, Uni- 
versity of Iowa; Jean Oesterling, George 
Washington University, Washington, D.C.; 
Dr. Helen W. Kaan, Wellesley College; 
Gisela M. A. Richter, New York Metro- 
politan Museum; Dr. Berta Segall, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Teresa G. Frisch, Yale Uni- 
versity; Sirvart Poladian, Washington, 
D. C.; Louise C. Forest, Wellesley Col- 
lege; Jeannette S. Noack, Santa Barbara 
State College, California; Nelle Fuller, 
Wheaton College, Mass.; Sally Loomis, 
Western College, Oxford, Ohio; Alice R. 
Stewart, Brunswick, Maine; Opal W. 
Nuss, Amarillo College, Texas; and Maria 
V. Cabrera Cardus, Paraguay, University 
of Wisconsin. 

Concerning the fellowships awarded this 
year, Dr. Kathryn McHale, general direc- 
tor of the Association said: 

“The AAUW is quite willing to have its 
current awards go to women who are 
working in literature, history and the fine 
arts. Many of our former fellows are to- 
day using their training in practical ways 
to speed the war effort.” 


U. S. World Education Center ? 


The U. S. A. will be the cultural and 
educational center of the world when 
peace comes, Columbia University pro- 


fessors predict. Dean Harry J. Carman of 





SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS inspired this NEA 
poster by Roy Spreter to encourage recruitment, 
and stress moral responsibility of instructors. 


the Arts College points to the American 
war production record as _ international 
publicity for American science. 

“The jeep is an outstanding example,” 
he says. “Foreigners want to know how it 
is made and how they might modify it for 
use in their own countries. Such things 
will play a part in bringing foreign stu- 
dents to the United States for study 
American business firms are helping with 
scholarships to bring foreign personnel to 
this country for training.” 

At the same time, more American stu- 
dents may take advanced courses abroad 
after the war, Dean George B. Pegram of 
Columbia believes. He says the U.S.S.R. 
will be particularly important in the field 
of scientific research and investigation. 


Progress or Surrender ? 


“Progressive” educators have changed 
their minds. The Progressive Education 
Association, much-criticized organization 
of advanced educational theorists, has an- 
nounced a change of name and policy. The 
new name will be American Educational 
Fellowship. The new policy will put more 
stress on the community, less on the indi- 
vidual child. 

Opponents of “progressive” education 
were quick to interpret the change as a 
sign of failure. Dr. William C. Bagley, 
formerly of Columbia University, said: 
“Beyond doubt the term ‘progressive’ edu- 
cation has become unpopular. Yet I think 
it is unfortunate that the minute the wind 
begins to go against them they surrender.” 

But Dr. William Kirkpatrick, leader in 
the movement said: “We’re going definite- 
ly ahead, there’s no question about that. 
Hardly a teacher’s college in the country 
isn’t running its demonstration school on 
progressive principles.” 

The Association was organized in 1919, 
adopting for its philosophy the doctrines 
of John Dewey, its honorary president. 





Aids for Teachers—Three unusually 
valuable publications have been released 
by the Smithsonian Institution in its War 
Background Series: 

The Japanese by John F. Embree (No. 
7). An illustrated study of the origins, 
social structure and “cycle of life” of the 
Japanese, together with some “popular 
misconceptions had by Americans regard- 
ing their enemy.” 

Camouflage by Herbert Friedman (No. 
5). A striking series of photographs tell 
nature’s story of disguise and concealment. 

The People of the Soviet Union by Ales 
Hrdlicka (No. 3). Brief pictures of the 
races which inhabit Russia’s 16 Republics 
by an outstanding anthropologist. 

For copies write, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 
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RED-ITCHY SKIN? 


watch out— it’s often 


Home 
Treatment 
Promptly 
Relieves 
Torture! 


First applications of wonderful soothing 
medicated liquid Zemo—a Doctor’s for- 
mula—quickly relieve the intense itching 
burning of Eczema, Psoriasis and similar 
annoying skin and scalp irritations due 
to external cause. Zemo also aids healing. 
Amazingly successful for over 35 years! 
Apply anytime — doesn’t show on skin. 
First trial of clean, stainless liquid Zemo 
convinces! 3 different sizes. Buy Extra 


Strength Zemo for stub- 

bomncases.Alldrugstores. I [MIO 

nr ee 
EXOTIC...ROMANTIC 


GARDENIA 


a | SHINES IN 
THE DARK 


Add Myotestous Charm to 
any outfit aT ay these 
amazing new cces- 
sories — Gardenias and Ear- 
ROT, [ele i-ae rings that actually SHINE in 
the dark. Beautiful flower or- 
7-4 S 28) Chee naments by day—doubly glam- 
orous in the dark when they 


a | omen giOow the romantic aura 
of pale moonlight. Glowing 
) Gardenias, $1.00 each. Lumi- 
nous Earrings, $1.00 air (plus 
20c Federal Tax). SPECIAL 
tH Ys OFFER — BOTH for on! 
62.09 Gin 20c Fed. Tax). Mall 
Cj) S your o' 


wder TODAY for these 
qmestea new accessories. 
uantities are limited. Pay 









e st 
SPECIAL Pm omapere 
BOTH $4869 order and we prepay by 
| age. Money back if not satisfied. 
- ee United Enterprises, Dept. 102 
. O. Box 6370A, Chicago 30, ti. 


Foot Comfort 
for 15 Cents 


In most cases suffering from corns is needless be- 
cause it can be stopped by softening the corn with 
salve. Just get a box of Hanson’s Magic Corn Sal ve to- 
day. Follow the simple directions and see how quickly 
the pain is relieved. Tomorrow you should be able to 
remove the entire corn without the use of a knife. 
Remember the name, HANSON’S Magic Corn Salve, 
at druggists’, or by mail postpaid on receipt of price, 
fifteen cents a box. Address: W. T. Hanson Co., 
P.O. Box 1003, Schenectady, N. Y. 











isan M.D.’s formula—a medicated cream, 


especially for surface skin problems. 
Hastens removal of old surface cuticle, 
revealing fresh skin. Kremola assists 
nature in clearing your skin; we can’t 
dojt justice in words—test Kremola and 
your friends will ask the secret of your live skin When 
others fail—try Kremola—$1.25 plus Federal Excise Tax— 
at all dealers or send 20c to Kremola for generous purse 


sample for daily powder base. KREMOLA, Key No. 500. 
2975 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 


EVOW . 


QUICK CASH for human hair. Mail your heir 
to os. We'll make you a definite offer. if you 
accept we send check. If not we return 
your heir intact. Highest prices paid. 


hurOn Transformations 
Dept. W 12 EAST 22 ST., N.Y. 10, N.Y. 


For pony years manufacturers of 
Wigs, Toopees, and other hair pieces 






CASH FOR 
UMAN HAIR 
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Tunisian Victory. This documentary of 
a year-gone battle is superb. Full length, 
showing all the painstaking American- 
British preparation that floored Rommel’s 
Jerries, with exciting battle scenes as the 
pay-off. Absorbing. 





Buffalo Bill. Memory-stirring antidote 
for modern war stuff is this Technicolor 
throwback to cowboys and Indians. A 
biographical “Western” on a big scale, cast 


includes Joel McCrea as an excellent Bill 
Cody, Maureen O’Hara, Thos. Mitchell, 
Linda Darnell. The Indian battle is a wild, 
thrilling spectacle. Swell. 


Hi, Good Lookin’. Song and dance 
comedy which kids radio’s “Great Voice” 
(you know Who!). Very impressive movie 
newcomer named Kirby Grant. Includes 
Harriet Hilliard, Ozzie Nelson and Jack 
Teagarden bands, Eddie Quillen, Fuzzy 
Knight, Delta Rhythm Boys, Roscoe 
Karns. Bright, light. 


Four Jills in a Jeep. A dud story fails 
to steam up another big-name war-trav- 
elogue movie. Bits here and there are 
good. Kay Francis, Martha Raye, Carole 
Landis, Mitzi Mayfair, Phil Silvers, Jim- 
my Dorsey, plus A. Faye, B. Grable, C. 
Miranda, G. Jessel. Strong odors“of corn. 





Tampico. Edward G. Robinson as a 
tanker captain in an espionage melodrama 
that misses. Lynn Bari is fished out of the 
drink. Follows a torpedo and a spy net- 
work, Victor McLaglen as villain. Ho hum. 


TINT 


WEARERS 


DENTURE 
BREATH 


OBBY acting up again, teacher? Maybe 
he—and others, too—shy off at your 

... Denture Breath. Avoid offending in this 
way. Don’t trust brushing and scrubbing 
with ordinary cleansers that scratch your 
plate material. For such scratches help food 
particles and film to collect faster, cling 
tighter, causing offensive Denture Breath. 





DO THIS EVERY DAY! Picy 


your Ff 





NO BRUSHING 


bz 


What's more... your plate material is 
60 times softer than natural teeth, and brush- 
ing with ordinary tooth pastes, tooth pow- 
ders or soaps, often wears down the delicate 
fitting ridges designed to hold your plate 
in place. With worn-down ridges, of course, 
your plate loosens. But, since there is no 
need for brushing when using Polident— 
there’s no danger. And besides, the safe 
Polident way is so easy and sure. 





Later— Teacher doesn’t worry about Den- 
ture Breath now ... she’s one of the de- 
lighted millions who have found Polident 
the new, easy way to keep dental plates and 
bridges sparkling clean, odor-free. If you 
wear a removable bridge, a partial or com- 
plete dental plate, play safe. Use Polident 
every day to help maintain the original 
natural Ho EY of your dental plate— 
costs less than 1¢ a day. All drug counters, 
30¢ and 60¢. 


4e POLIDENT + 


TO PLATES AND BRIDGES 
CLEAN... AND ODOR-FREE! 





IF COMFORT HAS 
BEEN A LUXURY 


“ASTHMA 
RELIEF 


A Modern Inhalant Method for 
Relieving the Symptoms of Asthma 


of Non-Cardiac Nature and Hay Fever 


Breatheasy 


Money Back Guarantee 
See your Druggist or 
Send for Free Book, Dept. P 


BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
OF DELAWARE 
65 Cedar St., Seattie 1, Washington 
% CAUTION: Read Literature Thor- 
oughly and Use This or Any Similar 
Product Only As Directed. 





aE EEL PEPPY! 
EVE THAT AWFUL 


BACKACHE 


DUE TOFATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 
Feel like stepping out 
again by relieving that 
backache (due to fa- 
tigue and exposure). 
Just rub on some 
En-ar-co and instantly 
it begins its four-fold 
work of helping soothe 
that back. Pleasant. 
60cand $1 at your drug- 
gist. Caution: Use only 
as directed. National 


EN-AR-CO Remedy Co. N. Y.C. 


SAFETY PINS 


sone | BSE | sf, 


Sold asso Sizes: 2 inch, Hh ype and small. 
Small pi pine wit List 12 Dos. gor cunemer. While they last, 
orders will filled upon Tt of Cash or Money Order. 
Act Now—order yours T ! Money back guarantee. 


R. G. ENNIST, Dept. B 
369 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


(ZOOS UND FRE 


WHAT BOOKS an — 

uote lowest market prices. ne ‘or loca 
oe Books, ml TB ae gt NEW 
ed POST-FREE. 


seoecnaens BOOK PATH 
22 East 17th St., New York City 


INVENTORS 


oene’, patent, peretoction now. Avoid delays. Get new 

tect, Finance, and Sell sone Bo 

oma a FREE’ “ounvention Record’’ form. Experienced, con- 

ectentiqus counsel. Reasonable fees—easy payment plan. 
rite voday: “McMORROW & BERMAN 


Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-Y Albee Bulldins Washington 5, D. C. 


SELL $1 ALL OCCASION 
i Assortment 


Greeting Card 


as agg x a i Wace 


jioemen’s her 
boxes 35e up. Up to 100% roat. "Request $1 Every- 
day assortment on approval. Special 


aa 



















Hard 





No ration coupon. Price $3 de- 
livered. Check or Money Order. 
Wholesale prices to merchants 

in lots of 50 pairs or more. 


Southern Shoe Factory 
‘811 Candler Bidg., Desk B, Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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Defends Old Hickory—On page 10, 
PATHFINDER, March 20 number, appears a 
partial sketch of “Old Hickory’s” life. 

The fact that President Andrew Jack- 
son wiped out the last dollar of national 
debt by 1835 is not generally known. 

If Andrew Jackson did fight duels, that 
is evidence per se that extreme measures 
were necessary to put honesty to the fore- 
front, making it possible for him to wipe 
the slate clean. . 

You fail also to state that the man Jack- 
son killed was an editor. 

Thomas J. Jackson, Border, Minn. 


* * * 


The Bible Verse—President Theodore 
Roosevelt had some great artist make a 
design to be put on silver coins. The mints 
went to work and at last. the coins were 
ready for distribution—the most beauti- 
fully designed coins we had had in a long 
time. 

They were put in circulation. Not long 
afterwards, the President’s desk was filled 
with protests from hundreds of people 
who voiced their discontent and dis- 
approval of the new coins in spite of their 
artistic beauty, because the words, “In 
God we trust,” had been left out. The 
numerous complaints caused the President 
to call for all the coins and have them 
re-stamped, adding the all important line 
in them. 

I am sorry that you have seen fit or 
necessary to leave out the Bible verse 
from your paper, and I sincerely hope 
that in the near future we may once again 
enjoy this bit of Christian philosophy. 

Miss Edith Kendall, New York, N.Y. 

Just look at the Religion department. It 

heads the page. 


* * * 


Wood Chopper Speaks—You men- 
tion in your editorial the return home 
after a day’s work with a healthy appetite 
and the prospect of a splendid supper. But 
you erred in carrying the axe “over the 
shoulder.” That is very dangerous, frowned 
on by all safety-first authorities including 
insurance companies. I have carried my 
axe and one-man saw many miles to and 
from work and always carry each in my 
hand. 

The footing is often bad, icy or other- 
wise slippery, and an axe over the shoulder 
may cause a severe gash in the shoulder. 
Are you properly corrected? 

Paul Rice, Princeville, Til. 


x* * * 


Government by People—Compliments 
for your editorial (Feb. 28) “Every Citi- 
zen a Politician.” Your suggestions there 
are good. Considering many people’s in- 
difference, it is wonderful we get as good 
government as we do. We the people are 


not completely blameless where there is 
corruption. 

Corruption is most difficult to root out 
where it has once set in. But with enough 
conscientious citizens, it has but little 
chance. 

J.W. Cheney, Manchester, Conn. 


* * * 


A Friend Speaks—May I compliment 
you on the delightful style and meaty 
content of the editorials in the new PATH- 
FINDER. I have never encountered better 
editorial writing. George Horace Lorimer 
used to write splendid editorials for the 
S. E. P., but later editors seemed to lose 
their reason when they took pen in hand, 
and the result was often weird and not 
understandable to me. I have just sense 
enough to understand directness and sim- 
plicity. 

Upton G. Wilson, Madison, N. C. 


x* * * 


Knowing Your Congressman — My 
family has taken PATHFINDER for many 
years and I have always enjoyed reading 
the editorials, but the one in the March 13 
issue makes me wonder. Are you trying to 
defend that rabble of Congressmen in 
Washington who are passing bad and com- 
plicated bills, laws which deny the service- 
men the right to vote in their own elec- 
tions in the country they are conscripted 
to fight and die for? 

Every war President from Washington 
down to Roosevelt has been a martyr to 
his country’s welfare while being flayed 
by a Congress unworthy of him. A Presi- 
dent is not only an executive but also 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy. If Congress had worked as hard to 
inspire the confidence of the President as 
it has worked to weaken it, it would not 
have cause for complaint. 

Grace V. Hughey, Reading Center, N.Y. 

Who voted the “rabble of Congressmen” 
into office? Whose responsibility are they? 


*x* * * 


The Versatile Farmer—Farming is the 
oldest occupation in the world. The first 
farmer was the first man. The practical, 
all-round farmer learns to handle more 
tools, more different kinds of machinery, 
learns to do more different kinds of work 


‘than any man in any other occupation or 


vocation. What-a man can do is his great- 
est ornament. It takes the wind and the 
storm to season the oak, just as it takes 
the wind and storm to season a man for 
the battles of life. 

Mind and body are developed by use, 
not by idleness and ease. Farming is one 
of the leading universities of hard knocks; 
it has turned out more outstanding leaders 
than any other institution. 

Frank J. Vogltance, Schuyler, Nebr. 
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IT’S YOUR PATRIOTIC DUTY TO 


KILL RATS! 


Rats causing terrific damage 
- and spreading disease 
Rats are destroying millions of dollars 
worth of precious food, property and 
are spreading disease. An easy and 
quick way to kill rats is with K-R-O. 
K-R-O is made from red squill—a 
raticide recommended by the U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture because it effec- 
tively kills rats. Safe to use around 
livestock or poultry. 
Ask for K-R-O at your druggist’s or 
feed dealer. K-R-O Co., 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Ik-R-O 
KILLS RATS ONLY 
LOOSE DENTAL PLATES 


RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME $1 
NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX RELINER, a 
plastic, builds up (refits) loose upper and 
lower dentures. Really makes them fit as 
they should without using powder. Easily 
applied. No heating required. Brush it on 
and wear your plates while it sets. It adheres 
to the plates only and makes a comfortable, 
smooth and durable surface that can be 
washed and scrubbed. Each application 














lasts for months. Not a powder or wax. Contains no rubber or gum. 
Neutral pink color. Sold on MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. Not 
sold in stores. Mail $1 for generous supply, brush and directions 
and we pay postage. New Postage Rates-C_O.D. orders $1.34. 
DENDEX CO-2714 S. Hill St-Dept. 352-Los Angeles 7, Calif. 








This**Swiss”’ weather house. made in the 

U.S.A. PREDICTS the WEATHER 

SRTKS ; IN ADVANCE. Guaranteed to 
eee ~ hy work. When the witch comes out 
watch for bad weather, girl and boy in- 
dicate ag ay oe Acts with yy 
accuracy, Ss thermometer on front. 
Weather House is 7 in. high and 6 in. 
wide. Shipped — ready to use. 
ust pay post- 

SEND NO MONEY w05) fr ts'pius 
postage on our positive assurance 
of satisfaction or your money back. 


pend pay Postage if remittance comes with 
) Don’ t wan— Write today to 


HER MAN, Dept. J.B. 29 B. Madison, Chicago? 


: < SKIN CLEAR snd 


= DR. C. H. BERRY’S FRECKLE OINT- 
MENT—used for over 40 years. $1.25 and 65c plus Fed- 
> ad Excise Tax at druggists! For samples enclose 20c, ad- 

dress KREMOLA, Dept. 501, 2975 S. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 16, lilinois. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 

in newspapers, magazines and books, 

Splendid opportunity to * *break-into 

fascinating writing field. May bring 



















— up to $5.00 per hour spare time. DETAILS 
rience unnecessar Write today for FREE de- 
NO OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 


" COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
210-C4 South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 
















FROM OLD AUTO crn 
PATS. RF. ht or 
eavy work. 7 amps. 
Single ortwin. 35c bring WELDER 
Sompiete plans and Big 

1944 catalog list- 
ing many electrical 
items. Over 100 other 
ee changes. Write 

y. 


LeJay Mfg., 1310 LeJay Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


$ Gu55 CHINCHILLA RABBITS $ 


Low Cost. Large Profit. Fascinating Hobby. 
Beautiful valuable fur. Delicious meat. 
Full details in free illustrated folder. 


WILLOW BROOK FARM, R75, Sellersville, Pa. 
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Brain Teaser 


Submitted (with solution) by R. A. Nunn, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

How many acres in a square field con- 

taining the same number of acres as there 


are feet in the border, or perimeter, of the 
field? 


Solution to last week’s 


Let 100% =selling price of each horse. 
Then 100% +1. 30= 76971370, cost of the 
first horse; 100% +.50= 200% cost of the 
second horse; 100% +100% = 200%, sell- 
ing price of- both horses; 200% +76'%3% 
=276143%, the cost of both horses. 
276143% — 200% = 76'%3%, whole loss. 
Hence, $100+-.761A3 = $130, selling price 
of each horse. 

$130X:76'A3=$100, cost of the first 
horse; 130X 2.00=$260, cost of the sec- 
ond horse. 


Spare the Rod, Etc. 


In homes where moral suasion’s used 
You'll find that discipline’s abused; 
While kids who have the most appeal 
Are raised by methods corporeal. 
Orville E. Reed 





“Maybe your trip is essential, sir, but your 
friend apparently doesn't seem fo think so.” 


In the Lincoln County (Maine) News 
of Sept. 9, 1943, appeared the following 
classified advertisement: “Wanted, two 
boys the size of men to do the work of a 
pair of horses.” 


Wifey—Downtown today I saw a dog 
bite three men. 

Hubby—Was the dog mad? 

Wifey—lI don’t know, but the three men 
were furious. 





Saleslady—Oh, the darling hat! It 
makes Madame ten years younger. 

Customer—Won’t do. I can’t afford to 
put on ten years every time I take off my 
hat. 


CHOOSE YOUR 
Habel Suet Cie 
Stith hie 

N) OES THIS YEAR plant several dif- 


ferent maturities of Michael-Leon- 
ard’s Hybrid Sweet Corn—then you 
can be sure of a continuous supply of 
fresh, delicious sweet corn all summer 
~ Here are a few of Michael-Leon- 
ard's famous hybrids. Many others 
described in free catalog. 









HYBRID GOLDEN HUMMER—This early, 68- 
day hybrid will give you delicious sweet corn 


before anyone else in your neighborhood. 
TENDERGOLD—This outstanding hybrid will 
supply you with large, tender, delicious ears 
in 75 days from plan 

TOP-FLIGHT BANTAM—Hiere is one of Ameri- 
ca’s outstanding hybrid sweet corns. You’ve 
never tasted better flavor and it matures in 
82 days. 

ARISTOGOLD BANTAM—In 83 days after you 
have planted this variety you will have sweet 
corn that is really tops. An all-American Seed 
Trials winner. 

SILVER CROSS BANTAM—This 82-day hybrid 
produces the biggest, and most delicious white 
ears anyone could ask for. 

SILVER CROSS EVERGREEN—Here’s superior 
tenderness in a 90-day white hybrid sweet 
corn. 


Ot better Seed Craters Everywhere 


Michael-Leonard 
Leads the World 
in Hybrid Sweet 
Corn Research! 


1 EIG6ER AND 
BETTER BITE 


Big, deep kernels, sweeter 
and more tender, make this 
the best eating corn ever 


catalog 
describes in detail— 
also tells of nearly 300 
other Michael-Leonard 
seeds. Write Michael- 
W. 35 St., Chicago, 16, il. 


. STOP 
RADIO 
STATIC 


The ALL WAVE radio filter is guaranteed to netp you 
get perfect radio reception. Eliminates all hums, clicks, 
crackles, ete., caused by electric razors, vacuum cleaners, 
motors and other electrical appliances. The ALL WAVE 
is a scientific and compact radio filter that can be used 
on any make electric radio. To connect, just put your 
radio plug thru the ALL WAVE’s slotted opening and 
into any wall outlet. 15 DAY FREE TRIAL. Sent 
C.O.D. for $1.50 plus postans e. Cash orders sent post- 
paid. Rush oréel—teew mited. Vogue a 
Co., 7759 8. Halsted, Dept. AW-1103, Chicago 20, Ul 





STUDY AT HOME for Personal 
Success and LARGER EARN- 
INGS. 35 years expert instruc- 
tion—over 108,000 students en- 
rolled. LL.B. ‘Degree awarded. 
All text ay furnished. 
5! plan. Send for 
FREE OOK — Paw and Ex- 
ecutive Guidance”’—NOW! 


AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. 40-P, 646 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 11, iil. 


WANTa anent business 
poseeste m of your own? 
4 correc- 

- Earnings of men and 

Goumnintae an 
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Freedom and India 


As this piece is written, Japanese columns are reported to 
have cut off the last supply route into Imphal, capital of the 
tiny mountainous province of Manipur, just across the Burma 
border in India. Another Japanese column, Allied leaders be- 
lieve, is poised at the tip of Burma, ready to push across the 
Bay of Bengal into Ceylon. 

The ominous factor of the Japanese attack is not that it 
may offset any campaign planned by the British-American com- 
mand against the Dutch East Indies and the Philippines, but 
that the adroit Nippon warlords are entering India with a 
“nationalist” plum in one extended hand. The plum is Subhas 
Chandra Bose, former president of the Indian National Con- 
gress, a graduate of Cambridge University and, after Ghandi 
and Nehru, the most influential Indian nationalist. Accompany- 
ing him are several thousand native Indian troops, recruited by 
Bose and his Jap paymasters during the past year. 

This has all the earmarks of the trick used by the Japanese a 
decade ago when they overran Mongolia and set up the scion of 
the royal Chinese house of Manchu as a puppet emperor. The 
Japanese have, for a generation, exploited racial animosity in 
Asia and painted the Anglo-Saxon, particularly the British, as a 
“congenital brute” and ruthless overlord. “From Tokyo,” as 
Dr. Felix Morley recently pointed out in an analysis for the 
weekly newsletter, Human Events, “the yellow, brown and 
black peoples are ceaselessly depicted as miserable victims of 
white aggrandizement and oppression.” 

Over and against this, the diplomats of the Allied nations 
have, to date, done exactly nothing. As a PATHFINDER article 
pointed out two weeks ago, the Four Freedoms, the Atlantic 
Charter and other Allied documents are generalized rhetoric. 
But they are not specific. They do not hold a positive plan of 
social freedom, justice, racial and political freedom aloft as a 
rallying point for the peoples of the world. 

“The inability of the West,” a European cleric wrote two 
months ago, “to find a word which can crystallize the positive 
forces in Europe creates disillusionment in the occupied coun- 
tries.” . . . And, apparently, the inability or unwillingness of 
Allied diplomats to find words that can crystallize the masses of 
India into a positive ally permits a puppet like Subhas Chandra 
Bose to re-enter India as a torchbearer of freedorh. 

Here in the United States, the venerable Cordell Hull has 
done an excellent job of defending our current “foreign policy.” 
He has done an excellent job, that is, considering the policy he 
has to defend. 

The main points of Mr. Hull’s defense were that Nazism and 
Fascism must be suppressed, pressure must be brought to bear 
on neutrals to stop aiding the Axis, the liberated countries 
must be helped to set up democratic governments. And, finally, 
the Atlantic Charter is an expression of fundamental objectives 
but does not furnish specific or positive solutions. The leading 
powers (Russia, China, Britain and the United States), he 
pointed out, must achieve understanding and unity of action. 

The implication might be drawn that the same four powers 
will decide on post-war boundaries, and let the faithful smaller 
nations in on the crusts that fall from the peace table. Then 
the world will go placidly back to the “status quo” of 1939. 

Over and against all this are the positive, even though lying, 


promises and hooting by the Axis leaders. Tokyo emphasizes 
“liberation” for the masses of Indian subjects for whom neither 
the Atlantic Charter nor the Four Freedoms are said to have 
any applicability. Verified reports out of: Europe indicate a 
growing despair in occupied France, in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, in Czechoslovakia, in Hungary. The feeling spreads there 
that Britain is up to her old game of “spheres of influence.” 
The Nazis, of course, encourage this viewpoint . . . and Soviet 
Russia continues to gain converts because of Stalin’s insistence* 
that its foreign policy be a positive one. 

The great dream of the human race, in India as well as in 
Topeka, in Turkestan as well as London, is personal liberty for 
self and family. Nations are founded and maintained not for 
the well-being of politicians, not to build great monuments but 
for the protection and betterment of the individual home and 
family. The history of civilization is the story of the develop- 
ment of the home. 

And a home and family are very positive things. They are 
not just ideals. They are not just promises. They are living, 
everyday realities. Now!! 

Just so, a foreign policy should be a positive thing. We of 
America know what we want out of tomorrow. In that respect, 
we know what we are fighting for. We have had a long taste of 
personal liberty. We savor the flavor and want more of it. 

The same cannot be said of India or Monfolia or of Japan or 
of latter-day Germany. Hence, they listen to Nazi-Nipponese 
promises—hoping against hope that they are not utter lies. So 

. Chandra Bose an@an Indian Nationalist Army marches into 
Manipur with the Japanese, and the British officers in Bengal 
and Ceylon worry about the “loyalties” of their native troops. 

Can a reason for it all be traced back to the Allied leaders? 
If the Pacific land campaign turns into an Allied rout and 
Indian rebellion, can Messrs. Churchill and Roosevelt be blamed 
—hbecause of negative foreign policies, and Four Freedoms and 
Atlantic Charters that build dream-castles but nothing more. 
Do personal liberty in Topeka and peonage in Bengal belong 
on the same hatrack? If not, why doesn’t Britain do something 
about it? 

Freedom is a positive thing. Personal liberty is a positive 
thing. Hope is a positive thing. The world and everything in it 
is positive. Everything, apparently, except a foreign policy. 


* * * 


Germany has lighted cities now, and they are easy targets for 
Allied bombers. But it was not exactly carelessness on the part 
of the Germans. The light came from fires the bombers had 
started on previous visits. 


* * * 


A Tokyo radio reporting the American attack on Mariana 
Islands remarked that “the enemy’s boldness is exdsperating.” 
Which goes to prove that the Jap publicists really can tell the 
truth—at least when they are exasperated. 


* * * 


Those German secret weapons don’t scare the Allies any 
more. As long as they are kept secret they can do no harm, and 
if they were any better than Germany’s known weapons they 
would not be kept secret. 
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Trailers. »eONE ANSWER 
“LAA, 


TO THE 


TODAY America’s problem is to move more ton- 
nage more miles with an inadequate number of 
motor trucks. 


Truck-Trailers provide one logical answer, be- 
cause they enable motor trucks to do more work— 
by at least doubling each truck’s carrying capacity. 


Very few heavy-duty trucks are being built to- 
day—military requirements prohibit it. But this 
lost tonnage-moving capacity can be offset if the 
light and medium -duty trucks which are being 
produced are coupled to Trailers. 


CAPACITY ONLY ONE FACTOR 


Aside from taking up much of the slack in our 
nation’s motor truck capacity, Trailers contribute 
in several other important ways: 


Since Trailers enable trucks to haul at least 
double their normal loads, mileage per ton moved 
is cut in half—with a substantial reduction in the 
use of rubber and gasoline. 


There is a similar saving in steel. No other type 
of land transportation moves so much with so little 
of this vital material. 


And, even more important is the fact that dou- 
bling truck capacity means doubling the work- 
output of each driver—and manpower shortage is 
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FURTHER SAVINGS in equipment and manpower are 
Bo made when Trailers are used in a “shuttle” operation. 

: “Shuttling” means that one truck is used to handle 
two or more Trailers. While one Trailer is being 
loaded and a second unloaded, the truck is en route 
with a third Trailer. Truck and driver never stand 
idle for loading or unloading. 


SHORTAGE! 





one of the most serious problems of the motor 
transport industry. 


TAKE OFF THE SHACKLES 


Truck-Trailers do provide one logical answer to 
the truck shortage— but their contribution to 
America at war can be still greater if the individual 
States will remove the shackles which prevent 
their operation at peak efficiency! 


These shackles are in the form of conflicting and 
restrictive State laws governing vehicle sizes and 
weights, duplicate license fees, special taxes — 
some 300 laws in all which affect the operation of 
motor trucks and trailers. 


You can help to correct this situation 
and it is a situation which plays a part 
in the life of every citizen. As step one, 
send for the booklet, “Are the United 
States United?” and learn where your 
own State stands. 








World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY, DETROIT 


Service in Principal Cities 
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’Y WAS SURE MY HOUSE WOULD 
BURN DOWN... 


--- BUT 
HIGH - PRESSURE 


SAVED 


FMC FOG FIRE GUNS IN ACTION! Fireman 
at left is using the straight fog stream. 
Fireman at right bas moved in close and 
adjusted trigger control to full fog cloud. 


You get fast action with the FMC 
High-Pressure Fog Fire Fighter. 
And you use a minimum amount 
of water! 

Here’s why! The FMC Fog Fire 
Fighter Truck carries water right 
to the fire, and High-Pressure fire- 
fighting starts immediately. 


The FMC High-Pressure Pump— 
built only by Bean — provides 
more than 800 Ibs. pump pressure 
easily. This tremendous pressure 
(more than 600 Ibs. at the nozzle) 
breaks up the water into billions 
of tiny particles that can be 
“blasted” into the source of the 
fire. 





FMC High-Pressure Puts Out Fires 10 Times Faster! 














One gallon of this finely-atom- 
ized water, properly used, has the 
fire-quenching possibilities of 10 
to 35 gallons of low-pressure 
water. The only way you can put 
out fires where water is scarce! 


The FMC Fog Fire Fighter — 
equipped with two 30-gallon fire 
guns—will handle the usual run 
of residence, barn, small building 
and basement fires, as well as grass 
and forest fires. Military units are 
now being used with great suc- 
cess for brush, structural and gaso- 
line fires. 

Investigate! Have your fire chief 
write for complete information. 


sa 






FMC FOG FIRE FIGHTER. 
Carries its own water sup- 
bly and complete fire fight- 
ing equipment. 





CAN BE MOUNTED ON MOST STANDARD TRUCK CHASSIS 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 
JOHN BEAN MFG. CO., 735 HAZEL ST., LANSING 4, MICH. . 


FG ee NCH PRESSURE FOG FIRE FIGHTER 


BEAN-CUTLER DIVISION, 435 JULIAN ST., SAN JOSE, CALIF. 





BUILDERS OF BEAN HIGH-PRESSURE PUMPS FOR OVER 50 YEARS 


